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Another startling offer to the readers of “SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY.” 
We were very lucky indeed to secure even a limited number of copies 
of this intensely thrilling book, “The Commissar of the Gold Express” 
so that we could make this gift offer to new subscribers. 

It was printed in the Soviet Union, bound in heavy paper, and profusely 
illustrated with countless clever drawings of which several are reproduced 
on this page. Two hundred and sixteen pages of the most exciting reading 
you've come across in years. 

It is a tale of high adventure during the civil war period, a story that 
moves along from page to page with breath taking rapidity, a tale of plots 
and counter plots, of unbelievable courage of brave red partisans, battling 
against terrific odds that the Soviet Union might not 
be destroyed. 

This we guarantee you. In all modern fiction you 
will find nothing more exciting, more thoroughly read- 
able. It will send the blood racing through your 
veins. Once you start to read it you can not lay it 
down even for a moment. 

Simply by subscribing to “SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY” for one year at $1 you may have this book 
free. What a wonderful Christmas gift for your 
friends and family! But hurry, get your orders in at 
once. Use the coupon. 
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INCE I have no apartment in Moscow, 

I live at a hotel. One evening a waiter 
came into my room and announced with a 
broad grin: “You shan’t have any tea to- 
morrow, nor will you get anything else 
either.” 

I looked at him kindly and in as gentle 
a voice as possible said: “Thank you.” 

I was anxious not to upset the man. 
Cranks and maniacs are best handled with 
utmost courtesy. The poor chap had ap- 
parently gone potty. I went to bed with- 
out any misgivings. But in the light of day 
it became quite clear that it was not my 
waiter who had lost his reason. No tea 
was forthcoming. It was evident that 
something of a cataclysmic nature was 
afoot at the hotel. I peeped out of my 
room and instantly my fears were allayed. 
How stupid of me not to have divined it 
earlier: of course, the hotel had become 
the location for a moving picture. The 
screen is a marvelous thing and has turned 
many a head. For all I knew my own 
waiter was some mute inglorious Chaplin! 

I strolled down the staircase slowly ex- 
amining the stage properties and the ac- 
tors. Each step was adorned by two foolish 
little flower pots, which also flanked both 
sides of the aisle leading to the dining 
room. Reared behind the anaemic blos- 
soms were the actors: chambermaids in 
operatic caps bowing first to the right, 
then to the left, and attendants of the old- 
Russian pattern, as though lifted bodily 
from Gogol’s “The Dead Souls.” Dressed 
in green shirts, they stood motionless, as 
though on parade. One thing, though, 
puzzled me: no cameras or cameramen 
were in sight. Timidly I inquired: “What 
is it?” 

“A rehearsal,” I was told. 

More quietly still, not to disturb the 
reverent silence, I asked: “Eisenstein? 
Dovjenko? Pudovkin?” 

Eyeing me grimly the citizen replied: 
“Foreign tourists. . . . They'll be here in 
an hour... .” 

Indeed, hardly an hour had passed be- 
fore the foreigners began to arrive. They 
observed the little flower pots on each 
step, the green-shirted flunkeys bowing to 
them, the lace-capped chambermaids tug- 
ging nervously at their bodices, and other 
things as little representative of our coun- 
try’s life today. They were led into a 
large reception room decorated with num- 
erous bric-a-brac: cockerels mounted on 
salt shakers, icons of inferior Suzdal work- 
manship, legendary heroes and valiant 
knights turned into all sorts of gewgaws. 

The artistic cravings of the guests ap- 
peased, it was now time to feed them. 
In the dining room white-shirted waiters 





A FRANK CHAT 
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bowed even lower than the green-shirted 
flunkies. During the meal the visitors were 
regaled with more than bodily nourish- 
ment: spiritual food was provided by a 
band of musicians playing the song of 
the Volga Boatman made familiar to all 
tourists by emigre Russian cabarets in 
Paris, London and New York, where re- 
tired illustrious princes wheedle out tips 
by aristocratic obsequiousness. 

In the corridor I collided with one of 
the guests. Ah, I know these faces only 
too well. In the eyes of this one I caught 
a polite smile. He was evidently well sat- 
isfied with his meal. Yet the thought of 
the vanity of things seemed to occupy him. 
He was asking himself: was it worth cross- 
ing so many thousands of miles, await- 
ing with so much anxiety the sight of a 
new world, only to find at the end of the 
journey merely a ridiculous caricature of 
a European cabaret? 

I was tempted to go over to him and 
say politely: “My dear tourist, I myself 
have travelled much and know from my 
own experience how difficult it is to learn 
how other people live. Let me just say 
this to you: do not imagine that you have 
actually arrived in the Soviet Union. No, 










































you haven’t seen our country yet. © You 
merely landed in a tavern which is run 
by over-simple individuals, who don’t 
know the difference between comfort and 
cabaret trappings, between hospitality and 
servility. Please consider this but as an 
unpleasant travelling incident, an evil tale, 
no more.” 

I did not approach the foreign visitor, 
for he might have taken me too to be 
another extra of a non-existent show, a 
knight-errant descended from a salt. cel- 
lar, a lackey from one of Gogol’s works, 
at best a Stenka Razin. But I was gen- 
uinely sorry for that man. I want to set 
down here what I failed to tell him. These 
words may reach, if not him, perhaps 
some of his brethren. 

You, Monsieur Durand of Paris, you, 
Mr. Davis, of Liverpool, or maybe Chi- 
cago, and you, Herr Schultz, of Zurich, do 
not, I beg, become easy victims of the 
temptation to pass judgment on our coun- 
try merely on account of a petty unpleas- 
ant mishap, an ugly tale. We have many 


beautiful tales, though a thousand and one 
nights will hardly suffice to tell them all. 

Beyond the five functionaries of the 
hotel and the fifty involuntary extras we 


have a hundred and fifty million people 
who toil and think, struggle and live. In 
your travels you have come across many 
caravanseries, menials, and absurdities. 
In our country, however, you can see 
something you never saw before. Please 
don’t look at me with derision. Why, I 


myself have spent half of my life in your 


world. I have no intention of overwhelm- 
ing you either with our model electric 
plants, the excellence of our furnaces, or 
the Moscow subway construction. I know 
very well what you have seen and what 
you never did see. If I were your guide, 
I would lead you to the men and women 
who build these plants, smelters and sub- 
ways, and I know how deeply amazed 
you would be; for though you have seen 
the Niagara Falls, the Chicago stockyards, 
Westminster Abbey, the ruins at Pompeii, 
the lights of the Paris boulevards—there’s 
no denying it, you’ve been lucky, you’ve 
seen a great deal—yet you have never seen 
this: our new men and women. 

Your travel bureaus are better organ- 
ized. We are in this business five years, 
while you’ve been at it a century and a 
half. You know just what to show to a 
foreign visitor. Monsieur Durand, you 
are familiar with the sightseeing buses 
filled with English tourists making the 
tour of Paris. You know what the tour 
consists of. There is no chance of their 
getting off the trodden path and finding 
themselves in sections where workers live. 
These English tourists will not know of 
Belleville, Menilmontant or Billancourt. 
The experienced guide will show them the 
Venus of Milo, the gargoyles of Notre 
Dame, the gardens of Versailles. When 
the visitors have rested after the day’s 
journey, a fresh car marked “Paris at 
Night” will pull up at their hotel. This 
car will make no stops at any of the 
bridges, and the tourists will not see the 
poor wretches who lie huddled up be- 
neath them. No. The guide will whisk 
them up to Montmartre to see false tinsel 
and venal gaiety. 

And: you, Mr. Davis, you know what 
Cook & Sons show to the French tourist? 
In London, I once expressed a desire to 
go to Manchester. My English friends 
were surprised. Why, no tourist ever goes 
to Manchester. There’s always a cold 
drizzle in Manchester, black with soot, and 


under this drizzle trudge the unemployed 
who don’t know where to turn. Tourists 
go to Windsor or to the lakes. They visit 
the British Museum and admire the 
changing of the guards outside the king’s 
palace. In Spain they are taken to Aran- 
juez or Alhambra. They don’t know of 
the thousands of starving Spanish peasants 
who steal acorns from their masters, or 
that soldie.s of the guard in Carmen hats 
daily kill living human beings who, in- 
stead of the song of the Toreador, sing the 
“International.” 

Yes, citizen-tourists, in your countries 
visitors are shown beautiful things: 
palaces, museums, churches and ruins, all 
that was created two, three or five centuries 
ago. Plain, ordinary tourists willy-nilly 
become archeologists. 

Were I your guide, gentlemen, I would 
not show you the past, but the present of 
my couuatry. 
fair, nor would I hide from you the evil 
tales. I should not say: “Look to the 
right, there’s a quaint little Chapel over 
there,” because a crowd of people is 
standing in line on the left. There is still 
plenty of need in our country, of slug- 
gishness and of ignorance; we are only 
just beginning to live. I have entitled my 
recent book “The Second Day”*; you see, 
we haven’t yet reached the seventh day, 
so that we may rest in a completed world 
and partake of its wonderful fruit. You 
have just seen with your own eyes the ugly 
tale of a hotel; it will give you an inkling 
of how hard it is for us to get away from 
the cruel heritage left us by our history. 


.Beside the story of the green-shirted 


flunkeys I could relate many another sorry 
fairy tale. There is great talk among s 
about man’s respect for one another, but 
we are still far from having mastered that 
precept. We have in our midst bureau- 
crats who can bedevil a comrade for the 
sake of a scrap of paper. A cruel tale, 
but you see I am not concealing it. I 
know that a few years hence the young 
will listen to such tales skeptically, as 
they do now to the stories of the intoler- 
able year of 1920. 

I have seen much that is bad, and I do 
not intend to conceal it from you. Herr 
Schultz of Zurich, our country is not a 
single Swiss canton, nor even an entire 
Switzerland—it is, in the literal sense of 
the word, one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 
It isn’t easy to scour and spruce it up. 
While our people already know that 
socialism is being built for the good of 
man, not all of them are yet aware that 
socialism is a matter of today, that man 
must be freed from unnecessary compli- 
cations, relieved of futile difficulties, that 
our land must be filled with laughter, joy, 
songs and flowers. You may wrinkle your 
noses squeamishly, citizen-tourists, as you 
pass a dirty dining-room, you may. smile 
as you watch an officious bureaucrat bad- 
ger his neighbor, you may even be skep- 


*“Out of chaos” in the English translation. 


I should not try to be un-. 


tical when we assert that we can overcome 
all this in two or three years. I know 
life in your countries and am not afraid 
of comparisons. 

You have developed material culture to 
a high degree, but you do everything in 
your power to destroy it. For example, 
we are short of paper. People will wait 
for hours in front of a bookshop to se- 
cure a book, or run around town in search 
of one: they yearn to read books and 
can’t get them. Printings of two hundred 
thousand fall short of the demand. Our 
books do not look very nice—the paper is 
grey, the ink poor, the bindings ugly, a 
far cry from those beautiful books that 
come from the presses of Leipzig. But 
our books improve every day, and every 
day sees an increased call for them. And 
in Leipzig, just as in other cities of highly- 
cultured Germany, there people also 
waited for hours, but it was not in order 
to obtain books; it was for the purpose 
of witnessing a rare spectacle, of seeing 
with their own eyes how books were de- 
stroyed—by fire. 

Near Voronezh I met kolkhoz workers 
who pointed with pride to their beauti- 
fully tall sunflower plants that resembled 
a tropical forest. They rejoiced at hav- 
ing learned for the first time to grow 
such sunflowers. Naturally, a sunflower 
is not coffee. But what can you be proud 
of, Senor Rodriguez of Rio de Janeiro? 
Is it of the perfection with which you can 
toss those tons and tons of coffee beans 
into the ocean? 

Our college students are not yet entitled 
to brag about the extent of their knowl- 
edge, but, mark you, they are studying 
day and night. We have shepherds who 
have become engineers. Mr. Davis, in 
your country, I have met engineers who 





became shepherds. 
You have heard me mention some bad 


fairy tales. Permit me to relate to you 
a few beautiful tales. 

In Voronezh district I came upon a rest 
home. Citizen-tourists, no foreign visitors, 
nor even Soviet travelers, ever come here. 
The existence of this rest home is known 
only to the inhabitants of the village called 
Khokhol. It consisted of two small cot- 
tages that were moved to this spot by 
members of the kolkhoz themselves. © A 
gramaphone was screeching on the porch 
and near by sat a bearded kolkhoz mem- 
ber, a classical Russian peasant. Accord- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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OSCOW, November 2, 1934. All this 

month election campaigns and elec- 
tions are raging in the two largest coun- 
tries on earth. Your elections in the 
United States will be over when my letter 
reaches you; you might be interested by 
contrast in our elections. 

Everyone here is pleased to note that the 
elections are the hottest ever held. Pleased? 
Certainly, a hot election means that the 
masses are taking more and more interest 
in their publicly owned properties, which 
is a first essential for socialism. Tens of 
thousands of political heads will fall this 
election, of elected representatives who 
haven't made good. 

Our election speeches do not deal with 
general panaceas for pulling us “out of the 
depression.” Our general policy was set- 
tled seventeen years ago when the workers 
of this country decided that the way to 
get rid of depressions was to take posses- 
sion of all means of production and learn 
to run them for their own needs. Anyone 
who should attack that proposition in an 
election meeting here would be gently led 
to an insane asylum. 

Our speeches deal rather with concrete, 
specific means for improving and manag- 
ing our common properties. There is little 
that you would recognize as “real election 
oratory” at all. Our representatives “re- 
port” on what they have done in the past 
year. And do they get heckled? There’s 
a bad hour ahead before they are chucked 
in the discard, for the ones who haven’t 
made good. 


Seventy elected representatives report to 
their constituents in Putiloff Works. They 
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WHAT SOVIET ELECTIONS ARE LIKE 
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report in small groups to the shops that 
elected them. Abramov, Efimov and Bra- 
bik have a hard time in the machine shop. 
“Why didn’t you get the sidewalks as well 
as the streets repaired; why didn’t you get 
lights in the lanes as well as the thorough- 
fares in our workers’ district?” 


In Irkutsk a meeting of 500 workers on 
the First Construction Division demands 
that the whole city soviet be fired as “thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory . . . too removed 
from the masses. Choose the champion 
workers from each working gang; then 
we'll get something done in this town.” 

That in fact is the policy advocated by 
the Communist Party, that workers and 
peasants shall reward (!) those who make 
championship records in production by 
giving them a double job in the govern- 
ment. This gets “leaves of absence” for 
them to attend congresses. It may even 
end, in being “freed from production” if 
they are needed for full time governing. 
Very few are thus freed; most of the elect- 
ed representatives remain at work in pro- 
duction. 

Moscow officials and conferences of en- 
ergetic citizens are meantime giving advice 
to electors in the time honored governmen- 
tal way. But—what are they saying? “In 
judging the work of village soviets in a 
grain district, you should consider how 
they helped the sowing and what is their 
record for promptness in grain deliveries; 
in estimating soviets in a cotton district, 
consider how the cotton harvest was hand- 
led. Let railway workers discuss why the 
transportation plan was not fulfilled and 
elect some people who can fulfil it.” This 
is the advice of President Kalinin. 

Kaganovich adds: “These elections 
must call forth the activity of the electorate 
not only through voting, but in considering 
the past activities of their governing bodies, 
criticizing them, deciding on future ac- 
tivities and putting up new personnel to 
carry them through.” 


A meeting of women’s representatives 
broadcasts across the land: “The women 
elected to village soviets are still only 21 
percent of the total; this is not proportion- 
ate to the cultural growth of our women; 
there must be more elected this year.” 


Every newspaper devotes columns to 
election news and preliminary surveys of 
conditions. The Crimea is criticized be- 
cause “fifty percent of its village presi- 
dents were recalled during the year.” An 
outsider might think this shows freedom 
of the electorate; the Soviet judgment is 
more realistic. “What’s the matter with 
your presidents? Can’t you get any good 
ones? This rapid turnover is bad for 
efficiency.” 


What makes a bad president? “Forty 
complaints unanswered for two months” in 
one township. “The Ishun village presi- 
dent never visits the fields; he tries to run 
everything by orders and fines!” Seventy- 
four fines in a single village for failure in 
grain deliveries! What scandal! Fire the 
president who can’t organize his village 
better, and who has to resort to such com- 
pulsion. 

All over the land spreads the excitement 
of elections. Cities challenge each other 
in a “production contest” in honor of the 
coming congress; the old men in a collec- 
tive farm, “inspectors of quality,” issue a 
challenge to “the old guard in all farms” 
to get out a big proportion of the elector- 
ate at the meetings and “elect men who 
know how to work.” Meantime the Archi- 
tects Association prepares a lantern slide 
lecture on new forms of architecture for 
public buildings and sends it around to 
the election meetings “to get mass opinion 
on styles in new buildings.” 

In south Ukraine a white-washing cam- 
paign starts,—‘‘clean-up to make the elec- 
tion a festival day.” In Minsk a central 
commission conducts a radio hook-up to 
know if all village soviets are making re- 
ports to the voters on time. In Polar town- 
ship the reindeer nomads who have settled 
this past year to a permanent location on 
the basis of stored fodder, hold an election 
meeting where almost every voter speaks 
on the need of a room for the school teach- 
er, who must “abolish all illiteracy this 
year.” 

In townships bordering the Arctic 
Ocean, the herring run. begins on the day 
set for elections. The local authorities 
don’t know what to do. Some of them 
hold the meetings anyway without the men 
who are on the ocean. The Moscow 
“Pravda” prints a sharp attack on this 
“complete violation of Soviet democracy.” 
It notes with approval that many fishermen 
were so concerned that they chose delegates 
from the boats and sent them ashore with 
mandates. 

“But that is not the way it should be 
done,” continues “Pravda.” “The proper 
course was taken by those townships which 
held election meetings on the boats, com- 
bining the election with the fight for fish. 
These elections were marked by increased 
energy in the herring run and by vivid in- 
terest in improving the life of the whole 
community.” 

That is what is considered a model 
Soviet election—one which helps organize 
production and bases on it a good life. 
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NEW TENDENCIES 


N the latest Soviet plays I find a tend- 

ency towards comedy, towards light- 
ness of touch, towards mirth, which 
speaks well for the health, vigor, and 
growth of the Soviet Union itself. These 
new plays give us not merely the mass ac- 
tion—the clash between masses and be- 
tween classes—which has been characteris- 
tic of Soviet Drama from the start, but 
also individual problems and the problem 
of the individual in relation to the masses. 
I find a growing tendency to pay attention 
not merely to propaganda but also to the 
quality of the play-writing, to the vivid- 
ness and charm of the style. All this indi- 
cates a hea.ihy growth and expansion in 
the range of the theatre. 

A number of new plays, acted by a new 
generation of young actors that have grown 
up since the Revolution, give one a sense 
of fresh blood flowing in the veins of a 
young country. 

Among these new plays, Kirshon’s The 
Wonderful Alloy indicates by its very title 
this new spirit. The younger generation 
growing up in the Soviet Union is itself a 
wonderful alloy—a new fusion of fine 
metal resisting corrosion. The play depicts 
a joy in the cooperative work of the young 
to master the elements of earth, air, fire, 
and water that makes one long to be one 
of this merry new generation. It brings 
into striking contrast the failure of the 
isolated individual to advance science and 
the triumph of the collective effort of a 
brigade of young scientists in the labora- 
tory. In keeping with the temper of the 
play itself, we find a number of brigades 
of young actors getting together to produce 
this play in various parts of the Soviet 
Union. In Moscow alone, three companies 
are now vying with each other in The Won- 
derful Alloy: the Moscow Art Theatre do- 
ing the night scene outdoors more poetical- 
ly, the Satire Theatre with more comedy, 
and the TRAM with more youthful en- 
thusiam. It is hard to say which is best. 


Another play that is being acted by 
countless groups throughout the country, 
the most popular of all plays in the Soviet 
Union today, Skvarkin’s Another Man’s 
Child, is a rip-roaring farce where the fun 
is fast and furious and full houses are kept 
in gales of laughter. This jolly comedy 
brings out the contrast between the older 
and younger generation and shows the very 
healthy attitude on the part of the younger 
generation towards sex. 


A somewhat similar contrast between 
those who are linked with the past and 
those who are in league with the future is 
brought out in Kataev’s The Path of Flow- 
ers, though here as in his other plays, 
Kataev seems to be aiming the shafts of 
his satire at both the old and the new. 
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At least one play in which the older 
generation, in this case the old professor, 
is more sympathetic to the new movement 
than his son, is to be found in Leonov’s 
Skutarevski. Here at last the still youthful 
Leonov has been able to make a real play 
out of one of his novels and shows us that 
as a dramatist as well as a novelist he 
can reveal his extraordinarily fine and 
sympathetic understanding of human char- 
acter. 

Another instance of an older intellectual 
voluntarily reaching out to meet the new 
social order, in this case an older architect 
accepting the destruction of the church he 
had built before the Revolution and throw- 
ing his interest into the construction of a 
Palace of Soviets to be built on the same 
site, is to be found in the play that has 
just opened at the Second Moscow Art 
Theatre, Amaglobeli’s The Good Life. 
Here, as the title implies, the good life is 
to be found in the joy of having a share 
in the building up of a great cooperative 
commonwealth. 


This same joy in construction is set 
against an historic background in another 
new play in the same theatre, Kocherga’s 
The Watchmaker and the Chicken. As this 
strange title might lead us to expect, we 
find here a delightfully fantastic theme. 
The scope of the play covers the story of 
a provincial railway station in four differ- 
ent periods: the sleepy period before the 
Russian Revolution, the tumultuous time 
during the Revolution when the Whites 
were in power, the time when the Reds 
first captured the town, and finally the 
present with its bustling activity symbol- 
ized by the building of a bigger and better 
railway station. The play offers a par- 
ticularly happy combination of the story 
of the Russian Revolution, a rich and 
novel vein of humor, and an ingenious 
philosophical idea, that of the relativity of 
time and the invention by the watchmaker 
of a watch that only records real time. 
As for the chicken—but that would be 
giving away the secret of the play. 


A still more fantastic theme is to be 
found in Mik, the new play at Natalia Sats’ 
Theatre for Children. Here behind the 
story of the invention of a powder that 
will immensely increase the size of human 
beings and of unemployed workers turned 
into animals in a menagerie, we find the 
allegory of the struggle of communists 
against fascism in a European country, 
mercifully left unnamed in the play. 


In all these new plays the element of 
comedy far outweighs that of tragedy. 
Practically all the new Soviet plays have 
a happy ending. There was a time when 
happy endings were considered characteris- 
tic of American optimism and when we 


IN SOVIET DRAMA 


attributed dark pessimism to the Russian 
drama. Today the tables are turned. A 
note of pessimism is found in many an 
American play and the Russian plays seem 
by comparison optimistic. Even when the 
Soviet plays today end in defeat and death 
as in some of the recent plays dealing with 
the Revolution in Russia, one cannot say 
that the ending is sad. At the Red Army 
Theatre, in the new play about the 
armoured train called Mstislav the Bold, 
though almost all the Red soldiers are shot, 
there is no defeatism in this brave and stal- 
wart little masterpiece of drama and in 
Vishnevski’s play acted with such splendid 
verve and rhythm at the Kamerny Theatre, 
though the Red sailors are arrested and 
their Commissar killed, the play is proper- 4 
ly called The Optimistic Tragedy. 

An indication of the recent tendency to 
insist more on the quality and less on the 
quantity of new Soviet plays is the fact 
that whenever the new plays do not come 
up to the necessary artistic standard, the 
theatres are encouraged to put in place of 
them earlier Russian plays or plays of 
other countries. The old plays and foreign 
plays recently selected show a new willing- 
ness to act plays where the emphasis is on 
the individual rather than on the mass and 
where the drama is internal rather than 
external. Plays centering on the loves and 
mental distresses of an individual emotion- | 
al heroine seem to be chosen by prefer- 
ence. Today we find audiences ready to 
weep for the sorrows of the actress Sasha 
in Ostrovski’s Talents and their Admirers 
as revived at the Moscow Art Theatre, of 
the courtesan Margueritte Gautier in 
Dumas’ Dame aux Camélias at Meyerhold’s 
Theatre, of the stenographer Ellen Jones in 
Machinal, by Sophie Treadwell, at the 
Kamerny Theatre. Only a few years ago, 
before the dissolution of the Association 
of Proletarian Writers, RAPP, and while 
there was still so much insistance on prole- 
tarian and mass plays, it is to be doubted 
whether plays like these, focused on the 
emotions of one central sentimental female, 
would have been so well received. 

A similar stress is seen in some of the 
plays still in project in Moscow. The 
eternal feminine figure of Cleopatra has 
been selected by Tairov for the Kamerny 
Theatre in a daring project of combining 
a condensation of Shakespeare’s Anthony 
and Cleopatra and Shaw’s Ceasar and Cleo- 
patra with Pushkin’s Egyptian Nights. The 
Moscow Art Theatre contemplates a re- 
turn to the pathetic heroine of Ostrovski’s 
Thunderstorm. 

Other plays projected for Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, and the other cities of the Soviet 
Union show a growing width of range in 
the theatre that means a brilliant outlook 
for the future. 
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Workers 
Health 


ic In the USSR _. 


By DR. ALICE M. PARSONS 


(Member of the Chicago branch of the Science Bureau, 
affiliate of the FSU) 


OCIAL medicine in the Soviet Union 
S is compelling the interest of the medi- 
cal world. The workers and peasants of 
the USSR not only get medical aid free of 
charge; they participate in carrying out 
health programs in the factories, homes, 
hospitals and sanatoria. Health measures 
are carried out on a mass scale with cen- 


_tral, coordinated planning and rapid, 


amazing results. 


In each shop in a factory there is a 
medical center where doctors give first aid, 
routine health examinations and typhoid 
and smallpox vaccines to workers; send 
patients to the district dispensaries, hos- 
pitals and sanatoria; and exercise sanitary 
supervision over conditions in the factory, 
cooperating with workers committees. 
Workers visit the homes of their comrades 
who are sick, form “health circles” which 
inspect the sanitation in the homes and 
hear complaints about medical care. 


In the Soviet Union there is a close con- 
nection of medical and hygienic institu- 
tions with industrial establishments which 
is entirely unique. For instance, Botkin 
hospital, the largest general hospital in 
Moscow, is “patronized” by an airplane 
factory adjoining the spacious hospital 
grounds. This factory donates extra funds 
in addition to social insurance funds from 
industry in general and state support of 
doctors and staff. The airplane workers 
furnish technical help in the hospital 
when it is needed and send _ social 
workers among the patients in the wards. 
Botkin consists of fifty-two buildings 
spread out over extensive grounds. Each 
department has its own beautiful, well- 
equipped laboratory. The most modern 
of electro-cardiograph machines and a still 
which delivers sterile water through the 
faucets in the operating room are also 
found here. 


At AMO, the ball-bearing factory in 
Moscow, the polyclinic has been moved 
to the factory premises. This is a large 
dispensary with special departments, doc- 
tors, specialists and aids to treatment, with 


_ asmall general hospital attached. Instead 


of having to be referred to the district 
clinics and hospitals the workers at AMO 
get practically all medical aid, except for 
special hospitals and sanatoria, on the 
grounds of the factory. 

The nourishment of all workers at AMO 
factory is under the special guidance of 
the Scientific Institute of People’s Dietetics 


@ Children of the victims of the February Austrian events are sent to a home of rest in the 


Crimea by the Soviet Trade-unions. On a balony of the rest-home. 


in Moscow. There is a special dining 
room for those who have digestive dis- 
turbances and a separate dining room for 
those who have tuberculosis. The workers 
who have tuberculosis are given light work 
and go in the early afternoon to a night 
sanatorium where they rest, see the doctor 
and receive treatment. 


There is also a prophylactic doctor on 
duty day and night in the factory. He 
looks out for the sanitary and hygienic 
conditions in the plant and the betterment 
of the labor regime, gives instructions to 
newcomers and conducts sanitary educa- 
tional work in the factory and the homes. 
Such conditions are duplicated or approxi- 
mated in other factories in the Soviet 
Union. Furthermore, a central institute 
in Moscow conducts research in the pre- 
vention of industrial diseases and the study 
of labor fatigue. The Soviet Union leads 
the world in such studies. 


In another district in Moscow near the 
rubber factory, Caouchouc, there is a beau- 
tiful polyclinic which serves 60,000 people, 
15,000 of whom are factory workers. It 
has a staff of 120 doctors, many of whom 
are specialists, serving over 2,000 patients 
a day. Diagnostic work and treatment of 
ambulatory patients, even minor surgery, 
take place here. Russian-made X-ray and 
ultra-violet ray machines and extensive 
equipment for electrical and water treat- 
ments are used. 


Each doctor is required to work five 
and a half hours a day at the clinic, in- 
cluding necessary visits to patients in their 
homes and trips to the factory medical cen- 


ters to consult with the factory doctors and 
workers’ committees. They also conduct 
sanitary educational work in cooperation 
with committees elected in the workers’ 
apartment houses. Doctors receive from: 
220 to over 400 roubles a month. Special- 
ists get larger salaries. Medical workers 
including nurses have their own collective 
stores, dining rooms and a trade union 
which arranges for their vacations and 
other needs. 

Special consultation centers for women 


and children of the district are also at-. 
tached to this polyclinic. Medical and pre- 


ventive aid for pregnancy and women’s 
diseases, instruction in sex hygiene, birth 
control and the care of children, even 
legal advice and aid for women, are the 
functions of the women’s department. It 
is in close contact with a maternity hos- 
pital and special dispensaries for tubercu- 
losis and venereal diseases. It cooperates 
closely with the health centers in the fac- 
tories to protect women workers, records 
their illnesses and defines the causes, and 
supervises their labor in the factory, as- 
signing and shifting them in their work 
when necessary. 

The children’s department at this poly- 
clinic keeps a complete record of each 
patient from birth, giving prophylactic as 
well as medical aid. Immunization for 
smallpox and diphtheria is compulsory. 
It supervises the medical work in the 
creches, or nurseries, of the whole district 
and organizes neighborhood playgrounds. 
There is close contact with councils of 
mothers in the factories and the nurseries. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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SOVIET SUBBOTNIK 


EFORE the morning mist lifts off the 

face of Moscow, trucks explode, 
streets ring with marching workers. This 
is a day of rest, but thousands troop to 
the subbotniks. A bugle winks back at the 
sun. Faces glow. A basedrum booms. 
Like a red wing a factory banner floats 
over flung-back heads. Husky singing 
voices flood the city. Off to a subbotnik, 
to shovel dirt in the new subway, to inspect 
apartment houses in the Lenin District, to 
help with the crops on Soviet farms. 

We, who are connected with Jourgas, 
meet at the railroad station also for a sub- 
botnik. Jourgas publishes the Moscow 
Daily News, the German DZZ, and other 
news and trade papers. It is the patron 
and owner of a sovhoz an hour’s ride from 
Moscow. We go to weed beets and dig 
pits for the sovhoz silo. 

The comfortable barny electric train 
glides out of the station. A Red Army 
woman dandles her baby on the knee. A 
bunch of young workers from a factory 
have lugged the instruments of the factory 
band along with them. One of them has 
the Voroshiloff medal for marksmanship 
pinned to his blouse, another with a red 
star is a YCL. Two high-breasted girls 
sing arm in arm. The train shoots past a 
sleepy one-horse village. A bunch of 
young soldiers are singing on the station 
platform. The band crashes into the “Red 
Airman’s Song.” 

We hustle off at our stop. A turn in 
' the dirt road and we are at the farm. Our 
group consists of Jack Chen, cartoonist, 
son of Eugene Chen, the weathercock 
Chinese politician; Yaroslovskaia, daugh- 
ter of the head of the Militant Atheist 
League; the head of the Jourgas trade 
union; an American’ restaurant  ex- 
pert who has helped Moscow factory kéit- 








“The sky rains Russians,” declared a re- 
cent American news film, showing Soviet workers 
by the hundreds indulging in the new outdoor 
sport of parachute jumping. American aeronau- 
tical experts, returning from the USSR, speak in 
glowing terms of the tremendous advances made 
in Soviet aviation. Soviet aviators have estab- 
lished new records in non-stop flights, have 
roused the imagination of the world in their dar- 
ing Arctic exploits. Air sowing has become “an 
ordinary measure” where in the old days indi- 
vidual peasants scratched the soil with hand 
tools. Soviet glider trains have opened up new 
world prospects for swift and cheap transport. 
On a hundred fronts Soviet aviation is writing a 
glorious chapter in the scientific advance of man- 
kind. In a forthcoming issue, SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY will publish an authoritative article on 
aviation in the USSR. 


tor winks. “Now you can have tea.” 


By BEN FIELD 


chens serve soup in 2 minutes and chops in 
3; bookkeepers, proofreaders, typists, sec- 
retaries, and a few writers thrown in for a 
good measure. 

A high pointed fence with two red flags 
at the gate has been built around the main 
houses of the sovhoz. The director in 
khaki trousers, shoved into puttees, comes 
out to welcome our troop. We stow away 
a good breakfast of salami, boolka, caviar, 
tea, and slip into work clothes. The wo- 
men march off in their brigade to the sugar 
beets. 


The men tramp off in the opposite di- 
rection. The director, who has fought 
in the Civil War, starts singing a Red Par- 
tisan song. Singing, the men inspect the 
farm. Here is the sunlit cowbarn with 
charts for keeping the cattle clean. The 
cows average 10 litres of milk per head 
a day, great improvement over last year. 
There were 3 hogs last year; 46 now. 

The first job is to roll four concrete 
drums from the woods down past the po- 
tato field into the barnyard. The men 
break up into two brigades for socialist 
competition. Heading the first brigade is 
the director’s wife, a handsome peasant 
woman, hair yellow as a meadow choked 
with rye. The director leads the second 
brigade. 

The concrete drums were dropped off 
freight trains into the woods. We roll the 
drums over on their sides and crowbar 
them through the brush. There is no road. 
We’ve got to push the drums, which are 
the height of a man, alongside the potato 
field, then into the fencerow of the field, 
then back again into the brush, over 
stumps, over a footbridge, over ruts, into 
the barnyard. 


The men crouch and put all their beef 
behind the drums. The Yorkshire boy, 
who is a proofreader, gets inside and ped- 
dles with his feet. A bookkeeper holds 
the crowbar and digs. The foreign expert 
snickers. “Easier than a pen, isn’t it, 
Comrade?” A writer gets his hand ripped. 
Faces are red as beets. The director’s 
wife purrs for the brigade to stop. “Raz, 
dva, zeli.” We puff and blow. The breath 
lumps in your throat. Knees plow the 
earth. We stop again for a rest. 


Villagers and farmers from across the 
tracks pass us, laughing, on their way to 
bathe in the brook. We crouch once more 
behind the concrete drum. It lurches. It 
rolls at last into the barnyard. The other 
brigade has finished before us. The direc- 
He 
points to the well. We flock around the 
old well with its boom and bucket to wet 
our whistles. 


We tramp back to the second drum. This 
time American inventive genius flowers. 
The foreign expert hits-upon the plan of 
using the crowbar under the drum when 
we have to swing it round or get it over 
rough spots. The crowbar will act as a 
small wheel. “Rationalization,” cries the 
director’s wife. “Amerikanski rationaliza- 
tion.” The foreign expert grins. “That’s 
why I’m here.” 


The four drums are herded at last into 
the barnyard. We divide into four bri- 
gades for digging. Each brigade works at 
top speed for five minutes. The shovels 
are crude, the handles are home-made, too 
long and rough for our hands. The foreign 
expert spits on his hands. “We give them 
the tools. They show us the direction.” 


Little Margaret, an Octobrist, only child 
of the director, takes the American Inger- 
soll. She times the brigades. The dirt 
flies. The first brigade with the trade union 
head forges ahead. The expert gets a 
blister as large as a horseleech on his 
hand. The dirt flies. The sweat flies. Th° 
Yorkshire boy grunts and wrinkles his nose 
as if he had rings in it. The first brigade 
wins. 


The director discusses collectivization. 
The tomatoes froze and had to be re- 
planted. He expects a bumper crop of po- 
tatoes. The soil is not so rich here, but 
with fertilizer they’ll-do much. The farm 
workers get wages of 120 and 150 rubles 
a month for an 8-hour day. They. have 
their rest day. In the old days wages were 
25 and 30 rubles, often it was merely some 
bread or lentils. Work from cockcrow till 
the moon rose, and a man looked at: the 
end of the day as if the crows had pecked 
him, half alive. Methods of work are still 
primitive. There are still straw beds and 
backhouses. But everywhere you can see 
the new being born, the new crying out, 
the blood and the dung of the old still on 
it. “The old life is dead. We've got to 
lick the blood and dung off with our own 
tongues. So there is still slowness, people 
still grumble. But we move ahead.” 


We walk down to the long winding 
placid brook and jump around like frogs. 
The women’s brigade is bathing where the 
brook flows through thickets. The women 
are shiny as if from sunflower seed oil, 
their hands are burned from picking. The 
foreman announces they’ve done a good 
day’s work. 


Late in the evening the brigade packs up. 
The station is crowded with homegoing 
subbotniks and _ nicknickers, carrying 
bunches of tansy, cornflowers, phlox. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By MYRA PAGE 


You hear so much about every- 
body working and studying hard in 
Russia: do young people ever do 
anything else?. How do they spend 
their free hours? Young Worker, 
Philadelphia. 


HERE has been a lot of foolishness 

said in the American press about Rus- 
sians being “all work and no play,” over- 
serious and all that. Russians young and 
old enjoy good times and fun as much 
as anybody. What is more important, 
they have a chance at recreation and cul- 
ture to an extent not enjoyed by the 
population of any other country. Theatres, 
movies and opera play to capacity houses 
every night in the week. The best in the 
way of music, literature and sports is 
theirs. 

I remember the comment of an English 
worker one night at the Moscow opera. We 
were sitting in a box, once occupied by 
royalty, at the Grand Theatre, along with a 
group. of Russian metal workers. Their 
trade union had bought up the house for 
the evening. “Why,” this English tool- 
maker said, “I’ve been to theatre more in 
the six months I’ve been working in Mos- 
cow than in my whole life in England. 
There I couldn’t afford it. Here I can 
take in the best that comes.” 

Russians love both the theatre and music 
and go regularly. It is customary to go in 
parties or groups. Students and trade- 
unionists get reduced rates—and remember 
trade unions cover not only industrial 
workers but teachers, artists, scientists and 
white collar trades as well. Also the best 
drama and music is not confined to the 
big cities, as for instance in the United 
States. These are brought to the country- 
side not only by radio but directly, 
through regular tours of the best troupes 
and orchestras to villages, collective and 
state farm centers, and small towns. At 
the same time, every locality is encouraged 
to develop its own talent, in music, drama 
and art. This is what culture for the 
masses means. 

We lived for instance for five months in 
a little town, Sukhum, lying three days’ 
journey south of Moscow. During that 
time, we not only saw the best movies, but 
enjoyed Leningrad’s best singers and 
ballet; nationally-known lecturers and 
symphony orchestras. Also native music 
and drama proved to be flourishing and a 
children’s theatre as well. 

Besides being keen theatre-movie- and 
concert-goers, Russians are great readers. 
Naturally their interests in building up 
the country make books on technical, 
scientific and political subjects in great 
demand. But the demand for good novels, 
poetry and stories of adventure and hero- 
ism is hardly less. Bookstores are con- 
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tinually having to replenish their stocks. 
Frankly, such an eager and wide audience 
as that is any writer’s dream! 

Then, there are sports. Perhaps for the 
youth I should have put this first. The 
pre-war generations in Russia didn’t go in 
much for outdoor sports, but the younger 
generations are real enthusiasts. Free-day 
and evenings in winter find the parks and 
hills full of skaters and ski-ers. Often 
whole families go, as well as groups of 
school- and work-mates. Parachute-jump- 
ing is a popular sport and the youth have 
become surprisingly skilled at this. Games 
of soccer, tennis, basketball and ‘“foot- 
ball” are staged in the big stadiums be- 
tween competing teams before thousands 
of shouting fans. But a significant dif- 
ference is that most of these fans also take 
direct part in these sports in their local 
clubs and gyms. 

So you see Russians play with the same 
pep and abandon that they work. 

It is good to think ahead to the time 
when the masses of the American people, 
especially its youth, can enjoy as full and 
rounded a life as we did, during our two 
years in Soviet Russia. 


Question: When does the Soviet 
Union expect to overtake and surpass 
the most advanced capitalistic coun- 
tries? Are its figures of output based 
on the domestic rouble which fluctu- 
ates in value or on gold? 


The Soviet Union has already overtaken 
and surpaassed Germany, France, England 
and all other countries but the United 
States in output of such basic metals as 
pigiron and steel. If America’s present 
rate of output (less than 30% of capacity) 
continues, as it appears it will, then the 
Soviet Union will surpass the U. S. by the 
end of its Second Five Year Plan, in 
1937. Of course they will not be satis- 
fied with this, but plan to expand their 
production until socialist economy will 
surpass every capitalist economy not only 
in actual yearly output, but in capacity of 
output as well. 

In agriculture, the Soviet Union has 
already won first place. Nowhere else 
has agriculture been reorganized and 
placed on such a scientific and large scale 
production and modern plane. Nor are 
the farmers and agricultural workers any- 
where else insured of such a sure living 
and steadily increasing standards, both 
economically and culturally. 

In establishing a classless socialist 
society, the Soviet Union is pioneering for 
the entire world. 

Regarding Soviet production figures, the 
1926 rouble is used as a base for all 
computations. 


Question: A radio speaker says the 
fact that wage scales are different in 
Russia proves she is going back to 
capitalism. Do you agree!—M. L., 
New York. 


The ideal toward which the Soviet 
Union is working is, “From each according 
to his ability, and to each according to 
his need.” But such a principle can be- 
come realized only in a fully developed 
Communist society. Production forces and 
social organizations generaly must be very 
highly developed to make this practical. 
The USSR at present is only in the first 
stage of transition from one social order— 
Capitalism — to another — Communism. 
This first stage we call Socialism, during 
which the working class together with 


its allies the farmers and all other toilers-# 


uses its power to bring about a society 
without classes and exploitation, and to 
march step by step toward Communism. 


At present, in this transition stage, the 
principle is “From each according to his 
ability, and to each according to his labor.” 
That is, according to his contribution to 
the new society, both in labor, time and 
skill expended. Hence, the differences in 
wages, are one but by no means the only 
method of getting every person to give 
Socialist society his best, and to develop 
his best capacities for the good of all. 
It must always be remembered that op- 
portunities to increase one’s skill and 
qualifications are open to everyone. The 


‘unskilled worker of today in Soviet Russia 


is the skilled worker and engineer of to- 
morrow. Also wage rates of all categories, 
unskilled as well as skilled, are constantly 
going up; and the minimum needs of all 
who work are guaranteed. 

It is clear that this policy is not one of 
going back to capitalism, but of going on 
to a more fully developed socialist society 
and eventually to Communism. These wage 
differences are differences between differ- 
ent categories of workers, and temporary 
differences at that: there is no new ex- 
ploiting class of millionaire-owners grow- 
ing up and no chance of one. Soviet fac- 
tories and railroads are not for sale. 
Private property in these means of life has 
been abolished for good. This is the key 
to all questions about “Russia going 
back.” 

Because of the very success of the Soviet 
Union and the fact that the eyes of the 
workers and common people everywhere 
are turned with great hope toward her, 
Wall Street and its daily press put out a 
lot of ballyhoo about “Russia going back 
to capitalism.” It is a bluff. Socialism 
and workers’ power have come in the 


USSR to stay. 
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HATEVER doubts we may have en- 

tertained hitherto about the open 
fascist nature of the American Legion’s 
leadership were emphatically dispelled by 
the 1934 convention of that organization 
at Miami, Florida. In the same breath the 
convention affirmed the Legion’s “political 
neutrality” and favored the denial of po- 
litical rights to the Communist Party in 
every state. It recommended that radical 
publications containing “subversive propa- 
ganda” be denied the use of the mails and 
went on record for a “Universal Service 
Law.” But what must particularly concern 
all friends of the Soviet Union was the 
convention’s resolution calling upon the 
U. S. Government to rescind the recogni- 


tion of the USSR. 


HILE there is little likelihood of the 

Administration acting upon the Le- 
gion’s request at this time, with American 
business men trekking to Moscow in quest 
of Soviet contracts, the potential threat 
lurking behind the resolution must not be 
lost sight of. From the very beginning the 
leadership of the American Legion has 
been pro-war, anti-liberal and anti-labor. 
In act after act of repression and terror- 
ism it has proved its essential reactionary 
nature and pro-fascist bias. As far back 
as 1923, the then National Commander, 
Alvin Owsley, stated: “Do not forget that 
the Fascisti are to Italy what the American 
Legion is to the United States.” And as 
recently as the present year, the American 
Legion band of Milwaukee journeyed all 
the way to Berlin to clasp hands in warm 
friendship with the Nazis, who welcomed 
the Legionnaires as American “storm 
troopers.” 


T is necessary to remember, however, 

that the rank and file of the American 
Legion does not always see eye to eye with 
the leadership. While the national conven- 
tion “referred to its Americanism Commit- 
tee” proposed legislation on old age 
pensions’ and unemployment insurance, 
individual posts went on record favoring 
unemployment relief and expressing them- 
selves definitely against war and fascism. 
During the recent Pacific Coast strike 
rank-and-file Legionnaires refused to be 
used by the Chamber of Commerce as 
strike-breakers or for police duty. And, 
of course, at the convention itself the over- 
whelming vote for the payment of the 
bonus was a direct rank-and-file revolt 
against the Legion’s leadership. These facts 
must be kept in mind by all friends of 
the Soviet Union and by FSU branches 
throughout the country. The pro-fascist, 
anti-Soviet stand of the American Legion 
leadership must be exposed before the 
rank-and-file. It cannot remain unchal- 


lenged. 


*COMMENT>: 


HAT noted disseminator of mis-infor- 

mation about the USSR, Isaac Don 
Levine, has been at it again. This time it 
is in Mr. Hearst’s Sunday American (No- 
vember 11, 1934). Mr. Levine, it appears, 
has secret information about “strikes and 
anti-Communist uprisings convulsing So- 
viet Russia.” In the great Donetz basin, 
he states, “there were 49 strikes in the 
mines and 72 strikes in the factories, all 
during the first half of May, 1934... . 
At the end of February the industrial cen- 
ter of Stalingrad was shaken by labor 
walkouts. . . . Early in August a strike 
broke out in the gigantic Putilov plant in 
Leningrad,” etc., etc. Evidently absence 
not only makes the heart grow fond; it 
heightens the imagination as well. For it 
is a remarkable fact that what American 
newspaper correspondents in the USSR 
failed to see under their very noses, Mr. 
Levine has been able to see from his type- 
writer in New York. 


UT Mr. Levine has “secret informa- 

tion.” Said information being deliv- 
ered to his doorstep by the notoriously 
White Guard sheet, Znamya Rosii, pub- 
lished in Prague, the official organ of the 
equally notorious counter - revolutionary 
organization, the Peasant Labor Party. 
Mr. Levine states further that his informa- 
tion is “corroborated and supplemented 
by other equally reliable and reputable 
sources’—which he does not trouble to 
name. While it is, of course, impossible 
to call Mr. Levine a liar, since he admits 
he did not get his “facts” first hand, may 
we suggest that in the future his second- 
hand falsehoods might be made to seem 
a little less ridiculous with an occasional 
dash of truth. 


cc JN Russia, workers are receiving wages 

f and putting them in savings banks 
with a much greater feeling of safety than 
accompanies the same act by an American 
worker.” No, this is not “more Soviet 
propaganda.” Our quotation is from none 
other than “The Estate Counsel News Let- 
ter,” prepared for “Clients and Friends of 
Fiduciary Counsel, Inc., 14 Wall Street.” 
Pointing out to American business men 
that the USSR is today impregnable from 
without and from within, the same letter 
goes on to state: “One of our contacts 
reports that we need only to recall our 
view of slavery as an outmoded institution 
to get some idea of the viewpoint of the 
Russians under 25 years of age with re- 
spect to the institution of Capitalism. They 
picture it as much outmoded as we picture 
slavery.” 


IVE HUNDRED volumes of Russian 
literature, history and science were re- 
cently given to Vassar College by a Mr. 
M. W. Pickard. Whereupon the head of 


the Vassar Russian Language Department, 
Mr. Nikander Strelsky, rose to the occa- 
sion by declaring that “since the revolu- 
tion of 1917 the libraries of Russia have 
been broken up, the books burned or scat- 
tered throughout the world.” To speak 
charitably, Mr. Strelsky does not know 
what he is talking about. If he did, he 
would have pointed out that the Soviet 
Government has taken the utmost care of 
libraries, books, national monuments and 
cultural establishments. He would have 
stated that old libraries are being rebuilt 
and enlarged and that new ones are being 
erected in every city and village of the 
Soviet Union; that in Moscow the new 
Lenin Library, now nearing completion, 
will be the largest in the world. He would 
have explained that in many outlying re- 
gions of the Soviet Union, which never 
even had a written language, let alone li- 
braries, schools and colleges have been 
established, where children and adults are 
given instruction in their native language 
through the medium of a new Latin alpha- 
bet specially devised for them. He would 
have revealed that illiteracy, which was 
the curse of Russia of his time, is now 
practically wiped out and that the reading 
of books, newspapers and magazines was 
never as widespread as it is today. Finally, 
he would have mentioned that special in- 
stitutes have been created to collect and 
publish the old writings, in complete edi- 
tions, and that the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, on whose shelves under the old 
regime many valuable works gathered 
dust, is now a living, vital institution, ac- 
tively participating in the scientific and 
cultural development of the country. 
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@ The coal miner, Nikita 
A, Isotov, giving working 
instructions to his fellow 
miners in the Donbas re- 
gion. Isotov is a Soviet 
national hero and was an 
honored guest at the No- 
vember celebration in Mos- 
cow. He was recently deco- 
rated with the Order of 


Lenin. 


in tHE SU\) 


By ANNA ROCHESTER 


“In the Soviet Union miners work for eleven 
months and get paid for twelve.” 

If you state this fact to an assembly of miners 
in the United States, you will see something like 
an electric shock pass over the gathering. To 
men who are getting only two or three days’ 
work in the week through the winter and not 
much of any work at all in the summer, whose 
families are “on relief” because the combined 
earnings of all who are working at all is still so 
meager, it seems incredible that anywhere in the 
world there are mines where the whistle blows 
every day in the year, except on regular holidays, 
and where the miners get paid for taking a 
month’s vacation. But it is true. 


While it is now generally admitted that there 
are in the United States more than 200,000 
“surplus” coal miners who will never again find 
work in the mines under capitalism, in the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics there are no unem- 
ployed miners. During the period of the first 
Five-Year Plan the number of workers in the 
coal industry increased from 290,000 in 1928 to 
550,000 in 1932, an increase of more than 89%. 
A further increase is taking ‘place with the sec- 
ond Five-Year Plan. 
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The USSR now stands fourth among coal-pro- 
ducing countries of the world, having passed 
France in 1932. Only the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany produce more coal than 
the Soviet Union. Soviet production of coal in- 
creased by 150% during the period of the first 
Plan and an increase of 235% is scheduled for 
the 5-year period, 1932-1937, with the opening 
of 178 new, large mines. 

By the end of the first Plan, 65% of all coal 
mining in the Soviet republics was mechanized, 
but instead of seeing machines displace workers, 
as in capitalist countries, miners in the workers’ 
state can welcome mechanization as a release 
from hard physical labor and a means to reduc- 
tion of working hours. 

Already Soviet miners have the 6-hour working 
day, and this means literally only six hours in 
the mine. In the United States the miner’s work- 
ing day is counted as “at the working face” and 
he is always required to throw in the time it 
takes to get down into the mine and along the 
passageways to the coal face, while this traveling 
time increases as the mines are worked out. In 
the Soviet Union a miner works six hours a day 
underground and the six hours are reckoned from 
bank to bank, including the traveling time from 
the mine mouth to the face of the coal and back 




















@ Soviet miners don’t 
have to talk about a “new 
deal.”” They’ve got it. 
In this exciting and au- 
thoritative article Anna 
Rochester, author of 
“Labor and Coal’ tells 
why there are no “sur- 
plus” miners in the USSR. 


nto the surface. Hours are even shorter period of the first Five-Year Plan and increased 
hihe working place is exceptionally wet or by another 19% in 1933. 


But money wages are only part of the story 
- the latest NRA agreement calls for a in the workers’ state. When a mine worker is 
itgay in American coal mines, many “ex- go sick or so badly injured that he must go to 


imi have already been granted the oper- the hospital, he is cared for free of charge and 
Moreover, miners in the United States are jn addition receives 75% of his regular wage if 
apected to produce as much in seven hours he is married and 50% if he is single. If hos- 
M formerly produced in eight, since Presi- pital care is unnecessary, he has free medical 


bn L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers attention and full pay throughout the time of ill- 
ittica promised the operators that “reduc- ness or disability. 


it the length of the working day would en- 
ualher decrease in efficiency nor in produc- 
Mspeeding-up for the benefit of mine own- 
tknown in the Soviet Union. The workers’ 


Housing is free for workers in the Soviet mine 
fields, or the charge for rent is so small as to 
be merely a nominal payment. Electric light, 
fuel and other municipal services are entirely 
ES chiens. sitdk guns Seeweien tix tes: free. Working clothes, boots, tools and lights 
iy benefits the workers in increased wages, are ape, te eeinee Sy ie: Seteenty: 
bexpansion of cultural life. New houses, bath houses, laundries, kinder- 
Wwages paid to miners in the United %47tens and children’s playgrounds have been 
ite less than half the 1929 average, ac- built near the mine pits and capital investments 

to government figures for July, 1934. i” such house building are increasing year by 
Mage cuts and unemployment have reduced Y°®"- New socialist workers’ colonies have been 
Pearings in the United States by at least Rabo os with can — supply, mis 

th . . age and street paving—all unknown to coal min- 
ereviet Union. thet: lies ‘beom en ers before 1917. With leisure for education and 
cultural activities, miners-now have their clubs, 


] 


M tise in miners’ wages and earnings 
Year since 1924. Average money wages in 
coal mining industry doubled in the (Continued on page 18) 








The difference between culture for 
the privileged few in capitalist countries 
and culture for the masses in a socialist 
country is illustrated by a recent report 
from Metrostroy, Soviet subway building 
organization. Aided by leading Moscow 
theatres, the number of amateur dramatic 
groups at Metrostroy increased from 16 
to 150! Talented actors have been discov- 
ered among Moscow’s subway diggers. 
Some were given “scholarships” to schools 
where they will receive professional 
training. 

Other cultural activities of Metrostroy 
workers who have completed the first sec- 
tion of the subway are concerts, painting, 
literary circles, a ballet school. One hun- 
dred twenty thousand dollars was given by 
Metrostroy for this work this year. Their 
circulating library has 30,000 volumes. 
The Metrostroy workers have their own 
newspaper. 

® 

Soviet light industry, producing con- 
sumers goods, fulfilled its plan for the 
third quarter of 1934 by 100 per cent. In 
the fourth quarter the plan must be over- 
fulfilled to make up for the lagging in the 
first six months. Satisfactory increase in 
output and in quality was effected in the 
textile and leather goods branches of in- 
dustry. The food industry did still better, 
overfulfilling its plan for the past 9 
months, increasing the supply of food over 
the same period‘of 1933 by 24.5 per cent. 


One striking result of the socialist 
industrialization of the USSR is the re- 
markable growth of the urban population. 
Since 1929 the urban (city) population 
increased from 27,630,000 to 40,000,000. 
The number of cities with over 100,000 
population has grown since the Revolu- 
tion from 31 to 65. An unprecedented 
migration from the country to the city has 
taken place, with a corresponding growth 
in the number of skilled industrial work- 
ers enjoying the benefits of urban life. 
Even in the area populated by national 
minorities such as Turkmenia and Tadjik- 
istan this has occurred. In the Arctic Re- 
gion new cities have been created. For 
instance, six years ago Igarba was a small 
village where a few hundred slept in tents. 
Three years ago Igarba was a town of 
12,000 and now it is much larger, with 
apartment houses, factories, sawmills, 
schools, hospitals, workers’ clubs, and its 
own daily newspaper. 


A plan for the settlement of 4,000 
Jewish families in Birobidjan during the 
next year has been adopted by the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the USSR. 
They are to be given special privileges and 
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SOVIET NEWS 


By LISTON M. OAK 


aid by the government. The Commissariat 
of Agriculture is to prepare 12,500 acres 
of land for their use next year. Various 
industrial plants, including a power sta- 
tion; also a theatre, hospitals, schools, 
roads and houses are being built in Biro- 
bidjan, as part of the plan to make this a 
modern, progressive, autonomous Jewish 
socialist republic. 
* 

Walter Duranty, the New York Times 
correspondent in Moscow, has sent a let- 
ter on his impressions of the Trans-Cau- 
casus to the Suchum newspaper, Soviet- 
Abchasien, in which he says: “One of the 
chief objects of my journey was to study 
the problem of nationalities. I have been 
astounded by the harmony and the success 
that has been achieved in this sphere. In- 
stead of semi-colonial exploitation such as 
existed under the Tsarist regime I have 
found the brotherhood of free, indepen- 
dent peoples.” 








A series of articles in the New Masses 
by John L. Spivak reveals the amazing 
activities of Nazi agents in the USA. The 
Nazi are carrying on similar anti-Semitic 
and anti-Soviet propaganda in every other 
country, including the Soviet Union. The 
Supreme Court of the USSR has exposed 
a network of Nazi agents engaged in espi- 
onage and wrecking activities, similar to 
the work of the British Metro-Vickers en- 
gineers two years ago, except that the 
Nazi’s anti-Soviet plot was discovered be- 
fore it had done much damage. At the 
head of this fascist plot were a German 
engineer named Fuchs, an Austrian named 
Kotgasser and Kadlecs, a Czechoslovakian, 
working with former White Guardist Rus- 
sians. One Russian was sentenced to 
death, the others to imprisonment. 


In a speech on the significance of the 
recent Soviet elections, V. M. Molotov em- 
phasized the close connection between the 
tasks of socialist construction and the elec- 
tions. To bring socialism into everyday 
life, to make every worker an active, con- 
scious participant in political administra- 
tion and industrial activity, is the am of 


the Soviet government. The purpose of the 
elections was to make the Soviets even 
more effective instruments in the building 
of a classless socialist society, to liquidate 
all remaining traces of capitalism and 
tsarism. Ninety million workers and farm- 
ers took part in the elections. 


Experience gained in the construction 
of the first section of Moscow’s subway will 
make possible greater efficiency and econo- 
mies in the second section, says Paul A. 
Gourtoff, former member of the New York 
Board of Transportation, now a Soviet en- 
gineer. Moscow’s adverse geological con- 
ditions, he said, made it necessary to 
modify methods and standards which were 
successful in building the New York sub- 
way. The engineering problems were far 
more complex in Moscow than in New 
York or London. 

€ 


Soviet scientists are collecting data 
on longevity in Abkhazia, Transcaucasus, 
where there are many inhabitants 100 to 
150 years old. They believe that in a 
Socialist society the average length of life 
can be greatly increased. . . . The USSR 
now produces more pig iron than any 
other European country. . . . Mountain 
climbing is becoming another popular 
Soviet sport along with parachute jump- 
ing, baseball, football and tennis. . . . The 
second anniversary of the Dneiper Hydro- 
Electric station was celebrated last month. 
It has supplied 1,300,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electrical energy to the gigantic 
industrial plants on the Dneiper and to 
state and collective farms. . . . Soviet box- 
ers won in a meet with Czechoslovakian 
fighters last month. . . . The All-Union 
Association of Inventors now has a mem- 
bership of 800,000, of these 35 per cent 
are workers in the shops, 45 per cent engi- 
neers. Over 10 per cent are women. In 
the past three years, 1,400,000 inventions 
and rationalization proposals were made 
and 536,000 put into use. Economies af- 
fected amount to 700,000,000 rubles. An 
inventor gets not only honor but cash pre- 
miums. . . . One recent invention is the 
extraction of gasoline from peat. Beds 
containing two billion tons of peat in the 
Leningrad district give this new industry 
a great future. The new gasoline is 
cheaper, gives more power than gasoline 
from petroleum. . . . Soviet Russia pro- 
duced 7,800,000 tons of steel in the first 
ten months of 1934, or 2,000,000 tons 
above the plan. . . . Soviet gold mines 
will produce more than $150,000,000 
worth of metal. The gold mining indus- 
try is 50.5 per cent ahead of 1933 in out- 
put. Seventy per cent of the mines are 
mechanized. 





@ Sylvia Chen, American-Chinese dancer, is 
making a hit on the Moscow stage. 


@ The Soviet Union produces its first 
streamlined auto. 





@ 50,000 Soviet citizens 
bought groceries and provi- 
sions on the opening day of 
this beautiful new store on 


Gorky Street, Moscow. @ Uzbeks celebrating 


the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of 
their republic. 


@ Chairman of Soviet broadcasting, Kerzhonzov, talking with the 
American news commentator, Kaltenborn (right). 


@ Dressing up Moscow’s 
skyline. 









@ Commissar for Defense, K. E. Voroshiloff, yin AN. Tupolev; @ American Ambassador Bullit opens the first Soviet polo match, in 
ner of the great Maxim Gorky plane, chatting with members which he acted as umpire. 
of the ship’s crew. 


Ready for the trial run of the first train of the Moscow sub- @ The great Persian poet of a thousand years ago, Ferdousi, was 
| The run proved the excellent quality of equipment and honored at a meeting held in the Bolshoy Theatre, home of Moscow’s 
apparatus produced by Soviet industrial plants. grand opera. 
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DESSA, July 10.—This morning we 
visited a rest-home, a former man- 

sion turned into a sanitarium for miners. 
Here they have every sort of therapeutic 
apparatus imaginable and the nurse told 
us with great pride that all these appli- 
ances are made in the Soviet Union. We 
saw no real sick people, only those need- 
ing a rest. We wouldn’t have so many 
physical wrecks in the United States if our 
workmen and working women could be 
taken care of in this way. We went into 
the kitchen, which was immaculate except 
for a sawdust floor, which I never like. 
The dinner they were preparing made my 
mouth water and I was sorry we couldn’t 
have it with them. A large sign in the 
kitchen read: “Be sure to wash your hands 
before touching food.” There is a fine 
library and almost every man and woman 
was reading a book. We spoke to one 
miner through our interpreter and he told 
us he works seven hours a day and goes 
to night school. They only work five days 
a week. There are no Sundays; the peo- 
ple one sees in the streets are not unem- 
ployed or idle; they are having their rest 
day. Our miner told us besides, that with 
his studies he was on the way to become 
an engineer. Everybody seems to have a 
chance, if he has ambition. We can ce1- 
tainly learn a great deal from these people. 
Rostov, July 25.—Before leaving Amer- 
ica for the USSR we were told that we 
would only be shown what they chose that 
we should see. But there is nothing we have 
asked for that hasn’t been granted and 
with the greatest good will. The Directors 
everywhere seem only too pleased to go 
with us themselves to see that everything 
is open to us. On the train to Rostov we 
met an important official. He was most 
delightful and gave us a lot of interesting 








(Continued from page 9) 


Everybody is talking at once, spitting out 
sunflower seeds, sunburned, picking like 
magpies into newspapers screwed up to 
hold mulberries. 

In the rear car of the electric train some 
one picks at a balalaika. The foreign ex- 
pert reads his paper full of American 
strikes. Through the window a glimpse 
of the hurried moon. It glows like a piece 
of new iron. 

And soft as the evening breeze a young 
girl beside us starts singing. The Ameri- 
can expert mutters, “Strikes at home. Go- 
ing back to work in America won’t be a 
subbotnik.” The singing sweeps down 


the length of the car. “What have we got 
to sing about? 
the —.” 

We look at each other. “The way out.” 
He smiles. We join the singing. 


The drouth, the strikes, 
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By MRS. LIONEL SUTRO 


information. He told us about the great 
auto factories in the. Soviet Union which 
turn out 150 cars a day. This man spent 
six months in and around Detroit and 
River Rouge where the Ford factory is. 
He had daily interviews with Ford through 
an interpreter. This proved unsatisfactory, 
so he decided to learn English and studied 
nine hours a day, besides doing all the 
rest of his work. Ford turned over his 
offices to the Russians and moved to one 
of his other plants. He allowed the engi- 
neers every possible freedom and advan- 
tage. The final stipulation was that Russia 
was to pay 32 million dollars for a certain 
number of cars and parts and after that 
they were to be free to do as they liked 
and could even use his name. So now 
they make all their own parts and are 
quite independent. 

I asked our new friend about roads and 
he said they had already built 15,000 
miles in more strategic parts of the coun- 
try. They are. apparently preparing for 
defense against war in the Far East. No 
one wants war here, they speak only of 





: = 
@ Michurin, world-famous Soviet horticulturist, 
consulting with a student in his office. 


defense, for which they seem well pre- 
pared. I asked whether they manufactured 
munitions and he answered yes, but for 
home consumption only. They do not sell 
them to other countries. 

Kharkov, July 29.—This afternoon we 
visited the Railroad Workers’ Club. It is 
a five-story building with two fine wide 
staircases and at the head of each on the 
first story are excellent murals. On the 
first floor is a splendidly equipped theatre 
seating 1,600 people, with a revolving 
stage and indirect lighting. Theatrical 
companies from Moscow come here fre- 
quently. Of course there are arrangements 
for movies and concerts. On the other 
floors are rest rooms, an excellent library, 
clubrooms, etc. On the top floor is a room 
with many brass instruments. They teach 
children music and have a fine band. 
Here also are practical demonstrations of 
railroading. There is a miniature railroad 
on which the director was explaining to 
some of the workers the uses and appli- 
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cation of stoplights. Then he got inter. 
ested in us and demonstrated the use of 
airbrakes. He told us the Westinghouse 
brakes are not used on the new equipment; 
the Russian inventions, which are very 
practical and simple, are superseding the 
former. 


The following morning we went to see 
the creche belonging to a cloth factory. 
Our guide took us into the garden adjoin- 
ing the factory where there were about 80 
babies from two to four years old just 
getting ready for lunch. They were at dif- 
ferent tables, according to age, and I wish 
you could have seen those babies set the 
tables. There were tablecloths, immacu- 
lately clean, on the tables and each child 
washed its hands and used the towel on its 
own separate nail and extracted its own 
napkin from a partitioned wall pocket. 
We visitors put on white gowns before 
we approached the children, who are ex- 
amined by a doctor when they come each 
morning. They get five meals a day and 
were having their second breakfast while 
we were there, consisting of French toast, 
milk and baked pears. After each meal 
the child takes a small cup and rinses its 
mouth. They sang and recited for us and 
were altogether adorable. Before we left, 
the nursing mothers came in from the fac- 
tory and nursed their babies and then all 
the children were put in their little beds 
for a nap. Think what a fine race of men 
and women this country will have! And 
the most splendid part of it all is that it 
is not charity, but the admitted right of 
the people. 


- Moscow, August 6.—Today we went to 
the Bolshevo Labor Community Home, in 
other words, the Penal Colony, about 25 
miles outside the city. Bolshevo was origi- 
nally the home of a Mr. Kraft, the choco- 
late king. After the Revolution it was 
taken over as a home for the wandering 
children. Many of the scenes for the 
Soviet film, “The Road to life,” were 
taken here. Those children have since 
been educated and trained and turned out 
as good citizens. The man who first re- 
ceived us said he had come there as a 
prisoner, apparently a common thief. He 
has been free since 1930, and is now one 
of the trusted supervisors, preferring to 
remain. 


Shortly afterward another man came in, 
the superintendent, who is a college grad- 
uate. He told us that the day before he 
had gone to numerous prisons to pick out 
new residents who have been given a 
choice of being transferred to another 
prison or coming to Bolshevo. Naturally 
they prefer the latter, for they have heard 
about it from their friends. It is really a 
self-contained colony with 3,000 men, 400 
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TOURIST’S DIARY 
women and 1,000 children. The children, 


of course, are not prisoners but belong to 
the married men and women, since when 
a man or woman goes to Bolshevo he can 
bring his family along. They have excel- 
lent living quarters. Some of them marry 
there, but for that they have to be on pro- 
bation for at least a year, and if they are 
considered worthy by the council (of pris- 
oners) consent is finally given. 

There are no guards and perfect free- 
dom is assured, but each newcomer is 
watched over and cared for by a re-edu- 
cated man or woman. Many remain after 
they are declared free, for here they have 
made their friends and no stigma is at- 
tached to them. In fact when they leave 
there is no stain upon their names, for 
they are reformed and their old life holds 
no further lure. 





The FSU hails Icor (Association 
for Jewish Colonization in the So- 
viet Union) on its Tenth Anniver- 
sary and sends warmest greetings of 
solidarity to its Jubilee Convention 
at New York, December 28-30. In 
the ten years of its existence Icor has 
done valiant service in helping the 
Jewish people in the USSR to be- 
come self-supporting, collective farm- 
ers and to establish their own autono- 


mous region of Biro-Bidjan. 











John Bovingdon, who is on a national tour for 
FSU, will be in the following cities during the 
month of December: 


CNR isecccdsesigessscaseet December 3rd 
IR i c20s racqnapecadeds-aneeln suwemeswhas 4th 
IONE 6,42, 5. dee tins. ncbwns neceredepeas 7th 
MMROE. 5 0:55 beware end. 0d0s ose ede wenteredl 10th 
PM i aida 06 sain «bine he wrsinie nove eae eaeee 14th 
MINE dichdnest Cctv ensetauwen 15th to 17th 
MUU eGo. 86 eicev'n.p weg iousenes eddntneens 18th 
MN hc 0 Sars sto nin ob oc 8 24 Rabe AT RRO 19th, 20th 
INNO Jha hedciag a Cotigiaisimgsicneredcateccdt 24th 
NEONEIE .ei.c.00 onde cuedacvadtiennanees 28th 
PN  Swewswns sandiedncseswu cine se ddener 30th 


Friends of the Soviet Union, 
80 East llth St., New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $........ for (check one) 


(] Active Membership. Fees 15 cents per 
month for employed, 5 cents for unem- 
ployed. Initiation fee 25 cents for em- 
ployed. 


(_] Associate Membership. Fee $1.50 per 
year including a subscription to S.R.T. 
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@ What would Lenin say if he could see the enormous changes that have taken place in the 
little town where he was born? Ulianovsk, formerly Simbirsk, is today one of the new modern 


cities of the Soviet Union. 


WORKERS’ 


HEALTH 


IN THE USSR 


(Continued from page 7) 


In Moscow the Central Institute for the 
Protection of Mother and Child plans and 
coordinates all medical and social phases 
of this work, and research is conducted on 
a large scale. In its central planning and 
scope of the care of mothers and children 
the Soviet Union leads the world. The 
central Museum of Mother and Child in 
Moscow is a very remarkable and original 
institution. Murals and frescoes showing 
the place of woman in industry and agri- 
culture and the care of the child cover 
the walls. Models, charts and lighted 
photographs illustrate prophylactic care 
of mother and child. Literature and sam- 
ple materials are sent out from here to 
similar institutes in the Soviet Union and 
to nurseries and pre-schools. Medical stu- 
dents, doctors, nurses and working moth- 
ers come here to observe and to learn. 
For scientific completeness and social mag- 
nificence there is nothing of the kind equal 
to this museum in the world. 

At the Clara Zetkin maternity hospital 
in Moscow one sees the best offered to 
mothers. Beautiful equipment and modern 
medical procedures are found here. Well- 
trained midwives supervised by doctors 
deliver the babies. There are only 0.001% 
of deaths in the 6,000 women delivered in 
this hospital yearly, including infected 
cases. All women have their babies free 
of charge and eight days or more of free 
hospital care. The wards at the Clara 
Zetkin hospital are cheerful and lovely. 
Between each two beds are a radio and 
telephone. The director broadcasts each 
morning on the care of mother and child 
and every mother receives further special 
instruction in her sex life before leaving 
the hospital. Women pediatricians are on 
duty constantly in the nurseries and give 
graduated exercises to convalescent 
mothers. 

The abortion wards perform abor- 
tions legally, attempting to control the 
dangers by aseptic technique and to edu- 


cate against abortion. It is rather gener- 
ally known that Soviet laws require abor- 
tions to be performed only in state 
hospitals and by physicians, that they are 
not done after twelve weeks of pregnancy 
and that the abortion of the first child is 
all but refused. If the mother’s environ- 
ment is unfavorable an attempt is made to 
improve it, but if she still insists on abor- 
tion it is done. There is no distinction be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate children. 

Mental hospitals in the Soviet Union 
employ similar treatment to those in the 
United States but the emphasis is being 
placed on building preventive hospitals 
for fatigue cases and cases of early men- 
tal illness in order to forestall the precipi- 
tation of acute mental disease. Workers 
are sent to these preventive hospitals for 
six weeks of rest where an attempt is made 
to draw them into group life. Sdcial 
workers go into the factories also and-en- 
list the aid of the other workers in draw- 
ing a seclusive individual into collective 
activities. Mental illness is decreasing in 
the Soviet Union because there is no un- 
employment or insecurity and because 
there are greater satisfactions and more 
freedom in work, study and recreation 
than formerly. 

Medical control and health measures in 
the nurseries and schools and the growth 
of physical culture and recreational facili- 
ties for youth and adults in parks and 
vacation resorts are building new bodies 
and new minds in the USSR. This is made 
possible on a vast scale by centralized 
planning and control which can exist only 
under socialism. The socialization of 
medicine is attracting the interest of medi- 
cal men and women throughout the world 
and plans are even now being made by 
the Soviet Commissariat of Health and by 
the American Medical Bureau for post- 
graduate courses of study for foreign 
physicians in the Soviet Union beginning 
possibly in 1935. 
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A FRANK CHAT 


(Continued from page 4) 


ing to tradition, he should have been 
scratching the back of his neck bewildered 
and a bit askance at these new-fangled 
notions of the masters. This one, how- 
ever, was listening to the gramaphone in 
evident delight, and it was with delight 
too that he observed the new life. After 
a while he got up, stretched himself and 
said: “How about a cup of tea with 
honey?” 

We had some tea, sat a while on a bench 
discussing the kolkhoz geese, then strolled 
about in the park. He had only one aim 
and purpose: he was resting. It was 
simple and inconceivable, like the fairiest 
of all tales. Could he ever imagine that 
a day would come and he would be taken 
to a rest home, that there would be a din- 
ing room and meat cutlets, flower beds 
and a machine bringing gifts of song? He 
is sixty years old and at sixty looks at 
the world with amazement, like a child. 
Citizen-tourists, wouldn’t you like to see 
this rest home? Upon your return to 
Perpignan or Liverpool you would be 
telling about it and your countrymen 
would ask in astonishment: 

“A rest home for peasants? Aren’t 
you confusing things? You're sure it 
wasn’t put up especially for the foreign 
tourists?” 

And you would calmly reply: 

“Not at all. For foreign tourists they 
merely have a vulgar hotel. We happened 
to come upon this rest home entirely by 
accident; it was created by peasants and 
for peasants only.” 

At another kolkhoz I met potters who 
were firing pots. One of them told me: 

“. . .. Well, so we sort of decided to 
make pipes for sewers. It should be like 
in the city, for cleanliness like, and the 
water should run with a noise. . . .” 

And thus the kolkhoz peasants in a 
backwater village decided to have what 
Athens, the capital of Greece, gets along 
without. 


Does the subject seem lowly to you? 
Do you prefer poetry? I must confess, to 
me the story of the sewer pipes sounded 
like poetry. 

. Traveling on the Soviet steamer from 
London to Leningrad I had as companion 
the French author, Andre Malraux. He 
was chatting with members of the crew, 
when one of the stokers asked what he 
thought of Andre Gide’s book “The Coun- 


terfeiters.” 


The confusion on the Frenchman’s face 
as he looked at the stoker made my heart 
rejoice. It’s grand to see wondrous fairy 
tales come true! 

Andre Malraux proceeded to Moscow. 
He visited factories. Workers spoke to 
him of Stendahl, Mayakovsky, Pushkin 
and Balzac. A communist youth working 
at the great ball-bearing plant asked about 
the poems of Paul Valery. Monsieur Du- 
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rand, you are a graduate of Sorbonne, 
what do you know about your poet Paul 
Valery? 

The young Komsomol girls in trousers, 
the classical girl-workers of the Moscow 
subway reciting Pasternak’s verses abcut 
“sister of my life”—isn’t it all a fairy 
tale? 

In our country human toil is appre- 
ciated, ennobled and justified. This alone 
was worth the struggle, the pain and the 
privations of those hard years. Your an- 
cient book teaches that toil is a curse. We 
cannot complain of the lack of official 
moralists, and it is often hard to snatch a 
kiss without a proper motto, but our 
morals have been forged by life. We 
know that work is joy. 

Recently I met the assistant chief of one 
of our largest enterprises. He was a fac- 
tory worker before the revolution and was 
well acquainted with tsarist prisons. He 
is over fifty and is beginning to bend under 
life’s heavy burdens. He has held many 
commanding positions since the revolution. 
In your language it means that he was a 
general, an administrator, an assistant 
cabinet minister. At the age of 43 he 
enrolled as student in a technical college 
together with his son. He lacked knowl- 
edge and set out to acquire it. He studied 
several years. Monsieur Durand, you, 
who find it hard nowadays to go through 
a book of light reading matter, you will 
appreciate what it means to go back to 
textbooks at the age of 43. It was much 
easier for the son, but the father refused 
to trail behind and he didn’t. He was 
telling me about his school years: 

“As though a cataract had been re- 
moved from my eyes”. . . 

He works day and night. He has heart 
attacks from time to time, and the doctor 
advised him to drink less tea. But he is 
not worried about the tea; it is ties that 
worry him: you can’t lay down rails with- 
out ties, and these are still hard to get. I 
watched the face of this man as they were 
putting down the rails—it was suffused 
with a smile, bashful and tender—a mother 
looks like that upon her newborn child. 

Citizen-tourists, the life of this man is 
perhaps the most beautiful fairy tale that 
I know, but, believe me, it is not excep- 
tional with us. You may come across 
some of these men and women. You will 
not find them, of course, along with the 
little flower pots and the hotel lackeys. 
But for their sake it will be that tens and 
hundreds of thousands of foreigners will 
soon be trekking their way to us. We 
have learned a great deal, and we shall 
also learn how to talk to people who live 
a life different from ours. Serenely and 
cordially we shall show these foreigners 
our cities, our collectives, our new people. 
They will come to us to see, to learn, and 
to rest. Yes, they will be coming to us in 
order to escape the cruel bedlam of their 
world of money, and as to a spa to take 
a cure through our will to life, our gaiety, 


SOVIET MINERS 


(Continued from page 13) 


theatres and Red Corners, all under the man- 
agement of the Union. 

About 77% of all mine workers belong to the 
miners’ unions of the USSR. The great Coal 
Miners’ Union, with 549,000 members in 857 
mines, including 81% of all workers in the in- 
dustry, is now to be divided in order that the 
central committee can more readily serve the 
workers. Other mine unions in the Soviet Union 
include the Ore Miners’ Union with 140,000 mem- 
bers, Non-Ferrous Metal Workers’ Union with 
over 228,000, Oil Workers’ Union with 139,000, 
and Peat Workers’ Union with 80,000. 

Soviet miners point with special pride to one 
improvement already introduced in a number of 
mines. At several mines in the Urals, dining 
halls for the miners have been built underground 
to enable the miners to have a hot lunch below. 
At the present time there are 17 such under- 
ground dining halls. At other mines, restaurants 
are conveniently situated near the mines and 
most of them are open day and night, so that 
whatever time the miner comes off or goes on 
his shift, he can get a hot meal. 

In cultural activities, remarkable gains are re- 
ported in the number of clubs, libraries, moving 
picture houses and schools. available for miners 
and their families. The coal mining industry has 
seven mining schools in which about a thousand 
workers are studying to equip themselves for 
more skilled work. In addition to these higher 
schools there are great numbers of special 
courses, study circles, and seminars for miners 
to prepare them for the higher schools. 

In the all-important matter of workers’ safety 
in the mines, the American capitalist state is 
cutting down expenditures while the workers’ 
state increases year by year the amount spent 
for safety protection. Set these two facts over 
against each other and study them: In the 
Roosevelt economy program nine rescue cars, 
long operated by the Bureau of Mines to com- 
bat disaster conditions and to serve as training 
headquarters, have been taken out of service, 
leaving only two in operation. The number of 
men receiving safety instruction courses has 
dropped from an annual average of 100,000 to 
about 50,000. 

In the Soviet Union in one recent year the 
amount spent for safety protection in the mines 
went up from 30 million to 40 million roubles. 
A special deduction from all sums applied to 
labor protection is assigned for the purpose of 
training in safety, in order that workers doing 
dangerous work may be given careful training in 
safety appliances. 








our youth. We shall greet our friends, 
or impartial observers, with that hospi- 
tality which characterizes all the nationali- 
ties populating our country. 

However, should other foreigners decide 
to come to us, thinking in their war de- 
lirium that our country in any way re- 
sembles the hotel I have described ear- 
lier, well, then they will learn still an- 
other tale. This is a tale we are all proud 
of. It is a tale of men now standing guard 
at the frontiers of our great land, of young 
men, who are also fond of songs, of 
poems and of maidens, who know well 
how to obey, without relinquishing their 
human dignity, who are welded by a true 
bond of comradeship, who resemble the 
former soldier no more than do live hu- 
man beings some wound-up puppets—this 
is the fairy tale of the Red Army. 

Translated by E. Rocers. 
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IMPARTIAL MR. CHAMBERLIN 


RUSSIA’S IRON AGE by William Henry Cham- 
berlin, Little, Brown & Co.; $4.00. 


It appears that Mr. Chamberlin, when he ar- 
rived in Moscow in 1922, as a correspondent, was 
at first enthusiastic. After abiding there several 
years he grew nonchalant. Thenafter he sal- 
lowed into a critic, and ended by developing a 
pro-Fascist nostalgia. In 1930 he begat a book 
on the Soviet Union, with reservations. These 
were implied promises: wait till I get to Berlin 
—and then it will be told. And here it is. 

It is a model accomplishment. A model for all 
those who hereafter wish to write a book against 
the Soviet Union to hearten Communist enemies. 
The time has long passed when a rabid anti- 
Soviet book could serve. There have been too 
many of those. Open bias is no longer a nov- 
elty, and in the end defeats its own purposes. 
The new way is the Chamberlin way: secret bias 
secretly arrived at. 

The technique is the following: In your ledger 
put down each Soviet accomplishment, in indus- 
try, in education, the betterment of the masses, 
in diplomacy, etc. And immediately, cn the debit 
side of each of these, enter your conclusion by 
way of detraction, minimization and distortion. 
The result will be very telling. It will not only 
negative the accomplishment, but will leave 
enough on the debit side to supply material for 
the enemies of the Workers’ Republic. The idea 
is to give the impression of fairness at all costs; 
even at the cost of the truth. To cite an instance: 
Chamberlin tells Japan that Russia has splendid 
airplanes and tanks and the support of a loyal 
Red Army; but, should Japan strike, the over- 
taxed and disgruntled peasantry will rise, the 
railroads are in terrible condition, and industry 
is not sufficiently organized. 

Chamberlin’s book is not so much a betrayal 
of the land which had given its author twelve 
years of hospitality and helped establish him in 
his calling, as it is a self-revelation. Scratch the 
veneer of labored impartiality and you will find 
that the author pines for the economic status quo, 
that he predicts the rise of Fascism everywhere, 
and you guess that his paper served him well 
when it transferred him from Moscow to Berlin. 
For at heart this Mark Antony is nothing but a 
petty bourgeois partisan of Occidental superior- 
ity. To him the Russians of today are in no way 
different from the Russians of Peter the Great 
—semi-Oriental people, who love autocracy, slov- 
enly, incapable of technical skill and hardened 
to cruelty and suffering. No doubt the kultur- 
kampf, according to Mr. Chamberlin, is to origi- 
nate beyond the Vistula—nay, out of the bowels 
of Berlin. 

Chamberlin states that he has a cordial con- 
tempt for the Me and Russia type of books. 
To avoid writing so self-centered a composition, 
he climbs on the altar of his experiences, and 
modestly passes judgment on the Russians with 
@ pompousness and cant which surpass the pre- 
tentions of the Me and Russia books. By virtue 
of his ledger entries he becomes Judge, Pontifex 
and Oracle. His theoretical dissertations on 
Marxism and Leninism have all the earmarks of 
a know-it-all freshman, while his outspoken 
praise of hostile critics, such as Madame Tcher- 
navin and others, helps us to understand his 
impartiality. 

We trust that Mr. Chamberlin has taken his 
ledger with him to the land of the Nazis. There, 
at last, he will be able to make the kind of asset 
entries which will be a solace and a comfort to 
his dear petty bourgeois heart. The overvalued 
price of his book will make it accessible to that 
audience to whom lines of hate against the Bol- 
sheviks are as honeyed rhymes. And when, with- 


“BOOKS: 


in a year or two, it makes its appearance on the 
25-cent drug store bargain counter, its conclu- 
sions and prophecies will be so stale that it will 
no longer be a good buy for even Hamilton Fish. 


CHARLES RECHT. 





SOVIET LITERATURE OMNIBUS 


LITERATURE OF THE PEOPLES OF THE 
USSR, Voks Illustrated Almanac, Nos. 74, 
1934, 


This special issue of the Voks Almanac con- 
tains more than two hundred pages. There are 
three sections: one devoted to general articles on 
Soviet literature; one devoted to brief statements 
by Soviet writers; and one devoted to extracts 
from Soviet books, together with comments by 
Soviet critics. It is an up-to-date anthology of 
the literature of the Soviet Union, and it gives 
a better picture of what is going on there than 
anything else I have read. 

In the section made up of extracts from Soviet 
books, we find several writers represented whose 
works are well known in this country: Gorky, 
Sholokov, Gladkov, and Leonov. It is, of course, 
impossible to tell from fragments, but it seems 
as if the three latter writers had made definite 
advances since they wrote the novels that have 
been translated into English. Sholokov, of course, 
has made a strong impression on American read- 
ers with his novel, And Quiet Flows the Don. But 
Radek says—and the section here printed bears 
out the assertion—that The Soil Upturned is 
richer, stronger, and clearer. Leonov’s Skutarev- 
sky, a story of intellectuals under the Soviets, 
seems likely to have a particular appeal te read- 
ers outside the Soviet Union, and I hope it will 
soon be published in the United States. 

Among the writers who are not yet known in 
America is Avdeyenko, whose novel, J Love, has 
already been translated into French and has been 
announced in this country by International Pub- 
lishers. The fragment given here only slightly 
suggests the interest of this story of one of the 
“lost boys.” Shanginyan’s Hydrocentral also 
seems likely to be of interest, and Mikitenko’s 
play, The Girls of Our Country, ought to destroy 
any notion that Soviet drama lacks humor and 
variety. 


The comments on the various works are almost 
as interesting as the works themselves. For one 
thing, they show a noteworthy diversity of 
methods. Some of them are concerned with polit- 
ical considerations, others with technique. Some 
of them are almost purely interpretive, and 
others are judicial. The critical section gives the 
same impression of variety and flexibility. Of 
course a number of the articles are purely in- 
formative, describing the literature of the 
Ukraine, of White Russia, of Georgia, of Soviet 
Armenia, of the Central Asia nationalities, and 
so on. Other, such as Kirpotin’s essay on Social- 
ist realism, Zelinsky’s on criticism, and Kaverin’s 
on science and literature, are more theoretical. 
On the whole, they suggest that, in literature as 
in much else, the Soviet Union is a great labora- 
tory, in which new attitudes, new methods, and 
new purposes find expression. 


Most interesting of all is the section in which 
the writers speak for and about themselves. 
Among the twenty-four writers represented are 
Babel, Gladkov, Ilf and Petrov, Leonov, Pilnyak, 
and Tretyakov. One of the three questions they 
were asked is whether they feel themselves to 
be free as creative artists. I can easily imagine the 
jeers of a Max Eastman, but the answers seem 
to me to deserve careful consideration. It would 
have been easy for such a cultural dictatorship 









as he depicts to have ordered a series of huzzahs 
for freedom. It would have been easy for the 
authors themselves, carried away by enthusiasm, 
to have volunteered such applause. But what we 
find, in almost every reply, is a serious discussion 
of the nature of freedom and a calm recognition 
of the responsibilities of authorship. They know 
and they say that no writer can be “free from 
society,” and they are conscious and proud of 
their role in the building of Socialism. 


GRANVILLE HICKS. 





NEW PAMPHLETS 
WHO WANTS WAR. By A. A. Heller. $0.03. 


Who wants war? Nobody. Yet the capitalist 
nations of the world are arming feverishly and 
their peoples are staggering under enormous mili- 
tary budgets, the munitions factories are working 
day and night and the imminence of the second 
world war is a fact accepted by everyone. How 
come? 

In this pamphlet just published by the FSU, 
A. A. Heller shows that war and fascism are the 
Siamese twins of imperialism and that it is not 
true that nobody wants war. Certainly the toiling 
masses don’t want it, since it is their blood that 
will be poured into the conflagration once it gets 
started and their work that will be destroyed. 
But war is the keystone of the capitalist system 
and as the economic rivalries of the imperialist 
nations, caught in the blind alley of a decaying 
economy, become more and more intense, war 
must follow as night follows day. Just as fascism 
marks the last stand of the ruling predatory 
class within the nation, so war marks the last 
stand of the same class in one nation against 
another: Nor is the United States a special case. 
Under its smiling president, the war budget has 
been increased until today it is larger than that 
of Japan, Germany, France or England. 

The Soviet Union alone, Heller shows, is the 
one world power which has consistently struggled 
for peace and which continues to leave no stone 
unturned that will in any way at least perpetuate 
the present state of armed truce that prevails 
among the capitalist nations. And because of this 
very fact, because the existence of the Soviet 
Union proves daily that world socialism holds 
out the only lasting certainty for peace, all the 
roads of imperialist military ambitions lead event- 
ually to the borders of the USSR. 

But if the imperialist war is imminent, it is 
not inevitable. This pamphlet discusses in detail 
the efforts of the Soviet Union on behalf of 
world peace, leading up to the entrance of the 
USSR in the League of Nations. It points out the 
anti-war efforts of the European masses and 
shows how this is linked up with the fight against 
fascism, the breeding ground of war. Finally, it 
takes up the anti-war work in America as led 
by the American League against War and Fas- 
cism and revealed in the recent congress at 
Chicago where representatives of 1,800,000 work- 
ers, farmers, war veterans and intellectuals met 
to coordinate their fight for peace. 

A sample copy of this pamphlet will be sent 
free to organizations in return for a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 

E. S. 


Other recommended pamphlets: 


THE TASKS OF THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR 
PLAN. By V. M. Molotov. 
READY FOR DEFENSE. By K. E. Voroshilov. 
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A Real 
Workers Library 
At Workers Prices 


An Introduction to Communism 


Why Communism—Olgin, 10c 

Communist Manifesto—Marx & Engels, 
10c 

Foundations of Leninism—Stalin, 10c 

Program of the Communist International, 
10c 


The Crisis in Capitalist Society 


Value, Price and Profit—Marx, 25c 

Wage, Labor and Capital—Marx, 10c 

Socialism, Utopian and _ Scientific — 
Engels, 25c 

The Teachings of Marx—Lenin, 10c 

Imperialism—Last Stage of Capitalism— 
Lenin, 30c 


Against Reformism — For the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat 


State and Revolution—Lenin, 30c 

The Paris Commune—Lenin, 20c 

The Proletarian Revolution—Lenin, 25c 

Letter to American Workers—Lenin, 5c 

Foundations of the Communist Inter- 
national, 10c 

The October Revolution—Stalin, $1.00 

21 Points of the Communist Interna- 
tional, 5c 


The Fight for Peace—Against 
Imperialist War 


Socialism and War—Lenin, 15c 

The War and the Second International— 
Lenin, 20c 

From the First World War to the Second 
—Nemo, 10c 

Resolution on War—6th World Congress 
of C. I., 5c 


Against the Splitters—For the 
Unity of the Working Class 


The Decline of the Second International 
—Kun, 10c 

The Most Burning Question of Unity— 
Kun, 10c 

The October Communist (1934)—20c 

Permanent Counter-Revolution — Childs 
and Dunne, 10c 

Browder’s Report to the 8th Convention 
of C. P—10c 


The Communist Party of 
America 


15 Years of the Communist Party— 
Bittelman, 10c 

September Communist (1934)—20c 

Resolutions of the 8th Convention of 
the Communist Party—10c 

A program for American Youth—5c 


Order from 


The New York Workers Book 
Shops 
and Circulating Libraries 
50 East 13th Street, New York 


699 Prospect Avenue, Bronx 
369 Sutter Avenue, Brooklyn 





Send for Free Catalogue of Books and 
Pamphlets 











BOOKS 


THE TRAVELLER’S RUSSIA. Burton Holmes. 

(Putnam’s, $3.50.) 

Into a strange, upside down world,” well pro- 
vided with food against famine, full of memories 
of his trip in 1901, stepped the seasoned travel- 
ler. He had no use for his food. Except for the 
dining-cars, which he bitterly condemns for dirt, 
poor service and terrible cooking, Mr. Holmes 
found nothing to complain of. Ignore his con- 
scientious slams at the “new religion of Russia,” 
slide over his little homilies on “Liberty in 
America versus Dictatorship in the USSR” and 
you will embark on a tour of the Soviet Union 
enjoyably conducted by an experienced guide. 

He took the de-luxe tourist trip. Saw every- 
thing he could within the limitations of the 
traveller. He investigated no technical or agri- 
cultural developments beyond the average tourist 
interest. Nothing was concealed from him. No 
effort made to hide the “worst” and put forward 
the “best.” He saw everything on his itinerary, 
wallowed in caviar and excellent cooking, fre- 
quented the theatre: “The offerings of the Rus- 
sian theatre are too rich to be disregarded.” 

All over the city of Moscow, there are displays 
of models and plans for public buildings and im- 
provements. “The public eye is entertained in 
Moscow streets, not with the sight of private 
luxuries to be coveted, but by the sight of public 
luxuries some day to belong to every individual 
citizen.” 

The book is full of photos. Mr. Holmes took 
chiefly pictures of scenic and churchly beauties. 
Several are from his earlier trip in 1901. Sov- 
photo and Intourist furnish most of the present 
day scenes. 


CITY OF FRIENDS. Elias Tobenkin. 

Balch, $2.00.) 

A triangle with Russian dressing. Poisonous 
untruths, or, at best, grave misinformation, sugar- 
coated with “sympathetic” analyses of Soviet Cus- 
toms. All the major events of the past seventeen 
years, peasant revolts, influx of foreign experts, 
debt settlement negotiations, and our own de- 
pression, are jumbled together and crammed into 
the third year of the First Five-Year Plan. 

Mr. Tobenkin belongs to that school of thought 
which theoretically approves of the New Russia, 
but deplores the Communist State. Soviet theo- 
ries are marvelous—but impractical. Socialist 
construction is continually breaking down. The 
officials spend all their time suppressing upris- 
ings and the rumors about them; secretly buy- 
ing American goods to cover the breakdown of 
the PLAN; and investigating disasters. There 
are crude portraits of expatriate Americans, en- 
thusiasts of the New Russia. 

Never does one get the spirit of Russia, the 
feeling of actually being in a certain place, so 
essential to a good novel. But then, this isn’t a 
good novel. Neither as a “love-story,” nor as a 
medium for propaganda, good or bad, does it ever 
convey a sense of reality. The book is so trivial, 
and so poorly written, that it does not deserve 
further consideration. 


(Minton 


F. K. LEWIN. 





Paul Luttinger, M.D. 


— and — 
Daniel Luttinger, M.D. 


Are Now Located at 
5 Washington Square North, 
New York City 
Hours: 1-2 and 6-8 P.M. 
Tel. GRamercy 7-2090-2091 








SOVIET CULTURE REVIEW. Nos. 3-4, 1934. 
$0.25. 

No one interested in the cultural achievements 
of the USSR can afford to miss this excellent 
magazine. In addition to a survey of the seven- 
teenth congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the publication, in full, of 
Stalin’s report to the Congress, the current issue 
carries two fine articles on Lenin, an extensive 
analysis of the present cultural relations between 
the USSR and France with regards to art, litera- 
ture, drama, etc., a discussion of public health 
and a chronicle of scientific events, giving the 
latest news of achievements in Soviet science 
and technique. 


MOSCOW NEWS: November Seventh Anniver- 
sary Issue. $0.05. 


This handsome 24-page special number of the 
Moscow News with gravure supplement contains 
a wealth of reading matter about every phase of 
activity in the Soviet Union from aviation to 
literature and from arctic exploration to the 
Moscow subway. Written by authorities, the 
articles give a bird’s-eye view of the activities on 
a thousand fronts now going on in the USSR. 
Decidedly worth reading. 
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FILMS... 


On the Calendar means your 
Organization is way behind 
the times. 


Arrange for silent or sound films 
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By BELLA 


NOVEMBER CELEBRATIONS 


Although all the branches have not yet re- 
ported on their November seventeenth anniver- 
sary celebrations, sufficient reports are on hand 
to show that this year’s celebrations were un- 
usually successful. In New York City over 1,700 
people were present and enjoyed a program in 
which actors, dancers, singers and musicians 
representing a number of national minorities in- 
cluded in the Soviet Union participated. Phila- 
delphia took part in the November 7th celebra- 
tion held by other organizations and also had 
its own meeting with John Bovington, while 
Providence, Bridgeport and Boston utilized their 
Bovington meetings for the occasion. Bingham- 
ton had a very good meeting with Ted Bayer, a 
member of the National Educational Committee, 
as speaker. Celebrations were also arranged for 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and other 
FSU cities. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Educational Committee is getting into the 
work in full swing. A research department has 
been established at headquarters to provide 
authoritative information on all phases of activity 
in the USSR. Inquires are invited. Two educa- 
tional outlines have been sent out to the branches, 
as well as other special material requested by 
specific branches. Now we are working on an 
outline for a study circle of ‘the Second Five- 
Year Plan. Trade Unions in New York City 
have been circularized with an offer to provide 
speakers on the Soviet Union for their meetings. 
The development of educational activities is a 
big factor in activizing the members of the 
branches and all the facilities of the organiza- 
tion in this direction should be fully utilized. 


THOMAS COBB TOUR 


In line with the decision of the National Com- 
mittee to send out a speaker to every branch once 
a month, we are sending Cobb on a tour starting 
December 18. This tour is to last three and a 
half months and will cover all the branches. 
Cobb has just returned to the United States after 
an extended trip through the far eastern terri- 
tories of the Soviet Union. He visited the Buryat 
Fishing Collectives, the Siberian gold mines, the 
autonomous Jewish republic of Biro Bidjan and 
other colorful sections of the USSR, and is com- 
ing to the branches prepared to illustrate his 
interesting talks with fascinating pictures of the 
places he visited. All the branches should begin 
making preparations for their Cobb meetings 


at once. 
DUES PAYMENTS 


Although our organization has made tremen- 
dous gains in its work generally, we are still weak 
when it comes to the question of dues payments. 
Some branches are very lax in this respect. Bos- 
ton, Denver, Rochester, Seattle and other cities 
have not bought any stamps in months. Within a 
few weeks the 1935 books will be sent out. All 
dues for 1934 must be cleared up before the 
new books will be issued. All members must 
be approached at regular meetings, lectures and 
personal visits to see that this matter is properly 
taken care of. 


RETURN OF THE DELEGATION 


Our delegates are returning on December 11th 
after a five weeks’ stay in the Soviet Union and 
meetings are now being arranged for them in a 
number of cities. The first of these will be a 
welcome meeting held in New York City at Irving 
Plaza on December 12th. All meetings for the 
returning delegates should be utilized for the 
launching of the campaign for our May Ist 
delegation, directions for which will be sent to 
the branches shortly. 


THE FSU IN ACTION 





PHILLIPS 


BOSTON BRANCH 
PRIZE AWARD 


At the prize drawing held by the Boston 
Branch at the FSU- Walter Reed, holding ticket 
No. 3859, of 115 Bellingham St., Chelsea, Mass., 
won the prize. He selected the $200 cash prize. 
Mr. Reed, in a statement after the drawing said, 
“I am sorry to be unable to make the trip to the 
Soviet Union because of my job; and though I 
am not a member of the FSU. I have been very 
much interested in its work for a long time. 
However, I hope to be able in the very near 
future to go to the Soviet Union.” 





THE CAMPAIGN FOR A 
32-PAGE MAGAZINE! 


Because of the wide circulation gains 
being shown by our magazine SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY there is every probabil- 
ity that beginning with January the maga- 
zine may appear in 32 pages, PROVIDED 
that every every branch, every member of 
every branch and all other true FRIENDS 
of the Soviet Union get back of the drive 
to add six thousand new readers immedi- 
ately. 


Every branch in the United States has 
received a quota and has been asked to 
pledge an increased sale of the magazine 
beginning with January, and as this is 
being written a strong response is coming 
from the branches. In order to achieve our 
goal each branch must activize ALL its 
members to sell Soviet Russia Today. 
Many branches has adopted a slogan 
“Every member, to sell at least 5 copies 
monthly.” 


The importance of the magazine in 
carrying on FSU work cannot possibly be 
exaggerated. It is our organ to spread the 
truth about the Soviet Union, to combat 
the mounting campaign of slanders and 
lies published daily in the capitalist press. 
Now with our circulation at the highest 
point in history it is a matter of the utmost 
urgency that we put this campaign over 
the top, that we make the further gains 


necessary to increase to 32 pages, which 
will be a very real victory indeed. 
Every reader should take part. If you 


are not a member of the FSU still you 
may order a bundle of 5 or 10 copies and 
sell them to your friends. More than ever 
before the energetic cooperation of every 
reader is needed, in the campaign for. 
50,000 circulation, for a 32-page magazine. 











NOTICE 


Rumors are being circulated by several organi- 
zations that Torgsin is discontinuing its opera- 
tions in the Soviet Union and that therefore 
Americans who have been sending money to rela- 
tives or friends in the USSR through Torgsin 
should transfer the business to them. It is ab- 
solutely untrue that Torgsin is discontinuing. 
On the contrary, it is steadily improving its ser- 
vices. Furthermore, organizations pretending to 
handle money orders and to secure for the recipi- 
ent rubles at above the legal exchange rate have 
no connection with Torgsin or the USSR. The 
exchange rate is fixed under established govern- 
mental procedure and penalties (including con- 
fiscation of the amount involved) are fixed for 
illegal and unauthorized exchange operations. 




















YOUR 
ENGLISH! 


Does It HOLD 
YOU BACK? 


Make This Simple Test 


OST of us are unaware of many 
mistakes which we make in our 
speech. That you may determine, in 
some respects, the quality of your 
everyday English, the following test 
has been prepared. Write your answers 
to the questions; then with the aid of 
your dictionary, check your work. 


How Do You Pronounce 


These Words? 
atis sacrilegious forehead diphtheria 
romance dirigible conduit contractor 
inguiry chio comparable maraschino 
pr se orgy indisputable gondola 
arctic longevity vaudeville lamentable 
exquisite eczema larynx couopn 


Which Italicized Words 
Are Correct? 


1. I have called no fewer less than 
ten. times. 


2. Her remarks will affect effect a 
change in his plans. 


3. Foreigners coming into the United 
States are emigrants immigrants. 


4. He should have laid lain down 
after dinner. 


5. I prefer monogrammed stationery 
stationary. 


If you have made mistakes in pronunciation, 
or have been unable to specify the correct 
forms to use in these tests—then you can 
certain that your present knowledge of a 
speech, and writing is holding you ba 
ing you from attaining greater success in busi- 
ness and in social life. 


Find Out How To Win With Words 
By Requesting FREE 
BOOK TODAY 


Wideawake men and hee og of today, - 
making sure that their speech does not 
them—that others are not silently aiteiding 
their English—by taking advantage of the new, 
modern, easy way to rid themselves forever 
of mistakes in English. The results are most 

gratifying. 

“The Way to Win With Words” will tell 
you all about the three big steps in SPEECH- 

study. Write for your copy today. It 
will be sent without charge or obligation to 
P. E. O.’s who appreciate the value of self- 
betterment and self-education. 


SPEECHCRAFT, Inc., Dept. SRT 11, 
25 West Elm St., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me, without ae on, your dig free 
1 


book, ““The Way to Win With "Words. 
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We specialize in removing 


sheep’s 
clothing... 


HE NEW MASSES, Amer. 

ica’s only revolutionary 
magazine, is committed to 
welding the united front 
against Imperialist War and 
Fascism and to fashion a 
workers’ world on the ruins 
of the now collapsing capital- 
ist system. 


The New Masses takes special 
delight in putting dema- 
gogues like Hearst and Father 
Coughlin on the spot — ex- 
posing the vicious fascism 
behind their provocative 
tactics. 


Then there’s the more subtle 
kind of fascist that The New 
Masses is also interested in 
exposing. The tired radical, 
who’s too pure to join the 
Reds, and who’s organizing 
the Fifth, Sixth or Umpteenth 
International. The labor 
“Jeader’”? who knows which 
side his bread is buttered on. 
The Liberal Editor, whose 
stocks are safely invested in 
U. S. Steel and Allied Chemi- 
eal, and who doesn’t really 
know whether he ought to 
support Mr. Roosevelt or 
not... 


These—no less than the out 
and out defenders of a 
doomed capitalism—are ene- 
mies of the working class, 
obstacles in the way of a real 
workers’ movement in this 
country. 

The New Masses makes no 
compromise with reformism 
or opportunism. For it, the 


issues are clear-cut: the des- 
perate attempt of a dying 
order to maintain its hold 
through increasing terror and 
violence on one side; on the 
other, the rise of a workers’ 
world becoming every day 
more certain. 


The New Masses is a revolu- 
tionary weekly. To its pages 
each week the most brilliant 
proletarian writers and artists 
contribute realistic analysis 
of events. If you are tired of 
“On the one hand and on the 
other hand” and “There is 
much to be said on both 
sides,” try a revolutionary 
cocktail for fifteen weeks. It 
will clear your head. 





REGULAR 
CONTRIBUTORS: 





JOHN STRACHEY 
JOHN L. SPIVAK 
EDWARD DAHLBERG 
JAMES T. FARRELL 
GRANVILLE HICKS 
EDWIN SEAVER 
MICHAEL GOLD 
ROBERT FORSYTHE 
ILYA EHRENBOURG 
FORBES 
HAROLD WARD 
BEN FIELD 
JACOB BURCK 
B. LIMBACH 
GARDNER REA 





Such writers as Rebecca 
Pitt and John Mullen, whose 
first work appeared in The 
New Masses, have since 
been eagerly sought after 
by other magazines for con- 
tributions. 


—TRIAL OFFER— 


NEW MASSES 


15 WEEKS FOR $ 


st8ene8 Seseceas SSSSSSSRSSRESREEEEEECHEREeeeee 


Pin $1 to this coupon and mail to NEW MASSES, 31 East 27th 


Street, New York City. 


Your Name 



























































































New York Distri F.S.U. Presents Friends, Attention! 
Three Outstanding Events prone 
the opening of our new upstairs - 
“ly @ Dr. H. W. L. DANA Aa ON eS OH 
> UN , A : ahead Lecture — pie ee y 
3:00 P.M. 
er 
Decem boson Fes NEW CHINA CAFETERIA 
848 Broadway New York 
@ Reception of the Near Thirteenth St. 
WEDNESDAY Workers a 
iet Uni 
December 12 _ 2, the Soviet Union 
Irving Plaza COMPLIMENTS 
of 
@ Theatre Party 
ate terse ast “Sailors of i ni Edward Gross 
Civic Repertory Theatre 
December 18 Theatre Union’s new play 
8:45 P.M. Sales Manager 
of 
TICKETS AT THE F. S. U. MORRISANIA MILK CO. 
NEW YORK DISTRICT. OFFICE 883 Tinton Avenue, Bronx 
199 BROADWAY | ROOM 233 | Melr. 5-3863, 4, 5 












































e 
| Direct From the Focal Spot 
OF 
*MOSCOW NEWS 
© A SIGNIFICANT NEWSPAPER 
@ KEEP up week by week with the march of material 
and cultural change in the USSR. 
@ KEEP in constant touch with the men and women 
—— ean who are building the new society. 

DE Te @ FEEL the throb and pulse-beat of the great collec- 
tive effort which is remaking the face and charac- 
ter of one-sixth of the world’s surface—The Soviet 
Union. 

SUBSCRIBE NOW e e AMKNIGA CORPORATION 
Desk L 
ras ‘ 258 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
And make sure you receive all forthcoming issues 0 
e MOSCOW NEWS describing the SEVENTH CONGRESS MOSCOW NEWS: 
OF THE SOVIETS scheduled to be held in Moscow early One year 52 issues $2.00 
in 1935. Ina series of illuminating articles and write- 6 months 26 issues $1.00 
ups, Anna Louise Strong, associate editor of MOSCOW SEND THIS COUPON—NOw— 
NEWS, will set forth with characteristic directness the geencencesceceses EPP itt iii titi itt itt ae 
eventful discussions and decisions of the Congress, the : AMKNIGA CORP., Desk L, 
Y personalities who make them, and the historic connota- : 258 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
tions they imply. : Please enter my subscription for MOSCOW NEWS: 
MOSCOW NEWS @ : PO arrenicciennesrariia RE iircincninmistnecees 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S MOST IMPORTANT PERIODICALS : ES peta icricencinenncctivinsibetantsspiicerasiiieaticsiniigmaiee 
—NO INFORMED AMERICAN CAN DO WITHOUT IT. : NE airnliee Crain sesinnvseniciniibierieutetassunseniousbintinans 
SUBSCRIBE NOW * : ORE a OO ae. es 






































Have you 


RELATIVES OR FRIENDS 


SOVIET RUSSIA? 


Your Gift of a Torgsin Order 


will enable them to buy domestic or imported 
articles at the TORGSIN STORES, located In 
every city of the Soviet Union. Orders promptly 
executed. Prices in the Torgsin Stores com- 
pare favorably with those in the United States. 


For Torgsin orders see your 
local bank or authorized agents. 


(GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE. in U.S.A, 
261 Fifth Ave, New York.NY. 


General Representative in U. 8. A. 
at AMTORG, 261 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











REDUCED RATES TO THE 


SOVIET 
See 


MOSCOW 


UNION 


Capital of U.S.SR. The Kremlin of 


the Tsars, Headquarters of the Ex- 
ecutive Forces, the Red Square of 
the Revolution, Lenin’s Mausoleum, 
oe Clubs, Operas, Theatres, 
etc, etc. 


LENINGRAD 


City of Palaces. The beauties of the 
museums. 


Impressive monuments. 


HUMMING INDUSTRIES. Grand 
Winter Palace of the Tsars, now a 
Museum of the Revolution. 


DNIEPROSTROY—KHARKOV—KIEV 
ODESSA—The VOLGA RIVER, etc., etc. 


Steamship Tickets Sale to All Parts of the World 


Travel through 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 
Call ALgonquin 4-6656-7-8 
175 - Sth Avenue, New York 
EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST RATES 





PURCHASE YOUR TORGSIN ORDERS HERE 

















THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 
PERIODICAL! 


“USSR IN CONSTRUCTION” is lavishly printed in beautiful 
rotogravure, page after page of large photographic reproductions 
of events and achievements in the Soviet Union. A panorama 
of history in the making, the world’s finest pictorial. Only 
35c a copy! 


SPECIAL—5 BACK ISSUES—$1 


Send us $1 and we will send you five issues postpaid, a valuable port- 
folio of Socialist Construction. Wonderful keepsake, a splendid gift 
—and a great bargain. 


YOU SHOULD READ AND OWN 


“‘Who Wants War,”’ by A. A. 
Heller, 32 pages. 3c. A mos 
timely and important pamphlet. 
Order a quantity. 


“Biro Bidjan as | Saw It,’’ by 
Lord Marley. ic. A report of 
Lord Marley’s visit this year. 


“Tasks of the Second Five- 
Year Plan,” by N. Molotov. 
10c. Industry, Transport, Agri- 
culture, etc. A very important 
pamphlet. 


“Dictatorship and Democracy 
in the Soviet Union,’’ Anna 
Louise Strong. 5c. A_ clear 
analysis of the workers’ dic- 
tatorship. 


“Soviet Culture Review,’’ No. 
3-4, 100 pages. 5c. Issued 
by VOKS, Society for Cultural 
gee with Foreign Coun- 
ries, 


“Literature of the Peoples of 
the USSR,”’ 208 pages. 50c. 
A collection of articles and 
criticisms of all nationalities 
in the Soviet Union. A very 
important Issue, 


Literature Dept. 


FRIENDS OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


Room 234, 80 E. 11th St. 
New York, N. Y. 




















the Language 
of the Hour: 


O BE able to speak Russian! The 

| language in which an entire new 

world is being created! The language 
of Today and Tomorrow 


You can ...in your own home you 
may have a staff of the best Russian 
teachers give you mastery of this 
beautifully expressive language in a 
remarkably short time! Hundreds of 
men and women, knowing only Eng- 
lish, have mastered Russian by the 
world famous Linguaphone Method. 
Since 1904 more than a million men 
and women in all walks of life have 
mastered a language by this easy, 
natural, quick method. One hundred 
and fifty world famous language pro- 
fessors of Columbia,“ Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, the Sorbonne, Bonn, Lenin- 
grad and other universities made 
Linguaphone the simplest and sound- 
est way to master a language cor- 
rectly. 


The new illustrated Linguaphone 
Book tells how to acquire a lan- 
guage who made Linguaphone, who 
uses it, what they say and why it is 
so popular. Send for it, it’s FREE. 





Linguaphone Home Study 
Courses: 

Russian French Italian 
German Spanish Polish 
Swedish Dutch Irish 
Afrikaans English Chinese 
Latin Greek Persian 
Japanese Esperanto Bengali 


Visit Our Studio for 
FREE DEMONSTRATION 


Linguaphone Institute 


69 Rockefeller Center, New York City] — 





LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
69 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 
Without cost, or obligation please send 


your Free Book S.R. and details of your 
“Pay As You Learn Plan.” 























